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= Hickory, N.C. 
Rattler, Whitakers, N.C. 
Onr Home Reaver Dam, N. C. 
The Populist, Lumberton, N. C. 
The People’s Paper, Charlotte, - 2 
The Vestibule, _ Concord, N. C. 
The Plow- Boy. Wadesboro, N. Cc. 
Unsiow Blade, Peanut, N. C. 


wach of the above-named papers are 
requested to keep the list standing on 
he first e and add others, provided 
hey are duly elected. Any pa fail- 
ng to advocate the Ocala platform will 
os dropped from the list promptly. Our 
neople can now see what papers are 
»ublished in their interest. 








AGRICULTURE. 


The great diversity of the soil and 
climate of the South fits it admirably 
for diversified agriculture. 

A reasonable amount of good, sounG 
judgment is just as ersential to success 
in farming as in any other vocation of 
life, and he who hopes to succeed by 
the use cf muscle without brains will 
miserably fail. 

The essentials of profitable small 
fruis growing are a good soil, well 
drained and thoroughly fertilized, a 
limited variety of hardy p!antr, pro- 
duciug firm, highly covered frutt, 
proper mulching, pruning and thinning 
of fruit. 

Where there is not room for a tree 
of ercinary size, the crab apple is often 
planted, and tnis as well for 1ts beauty 
as ita fruit. Its large, piakish white 
flowers in early spring aud mts beaut 
ful fruit entitie it to a place in our esti 
mation, 

Never permit the spirit of unrest to 
prompt you to move froma good home, 
where you are doing weil, to a new 
seetion. If there are reasons why you 
should move, then go to those sc ions 
only that are recommended by those 
in whom you have contidence. 

Prof. Henry, from and 
Practical study, deciures wheat a bet- 
ter balanecd food thay corn, 1t8 fatten- 
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ing properties somewhat jess, but 1s | 


muscle building constituents larger; 
that it is a superior ration for growing 
animals, its value being about 20 per 
cent. above that of corn. 

The farmer who intelligently masters 
the art of making the pigs ready for 
market at six months old, and persist 
ently follows the business, will most 
Certainly prosper. They capnot be 
pushed too fast. Five feeds a day for 
the first month after weaning is not too 
Often, See that they have exercise. 

The best pigs are the offspring cf | 
Mature mothers and vigorous yourg 
Sires. The world can show no better 
breed than the Poland China, but for 
pork purposes a cross with an Essex or 
& Berkshire boar gives a pig which ma- 
tures very early; but.do not lose your 
breed by raising stcck from this off- 
spring. 








A CORRECTION. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

In my article published in your issue 
of April 16th, ‘How to Procure a 
Double Crop,” etc., there were a few 
typographical errors that I wish to 
correct, and the correction should have 
been made sooner, but they escaped 
my attention when writing. 

In giving Prof. Mapes’ remedy for 
soaking s:eds prior to planting, the 
article stated that 40 ounces of car- 
bonate of ammonia should be dissolved 
in a gallon of water and seeds, such as 
corn, etc., soaked therein twelve hours 
It should have been four ounces instead 
of forty. Ifany person has tried the 
latter quantizy itis safe to say that 
none of the seed cameup. Even when 
four ounces are used itis not safe to 
soak toolong. One party soaked his 
seed corn in such solution forty-eight 
hours and the corn failed to come up. 
I betieve it would be better to use a less 
quantity, say two ounces, and soak the 
corn 48 hours, this being about the 
proper time when soaking in tar water. 
I have thus soaked it in tar water a 
week and the corn came up well, but I 
believe 48 hours to be about the proper 
time. The corn should always be per- 
mitted to sprout before planting, and 
you would thus detect any injury to 
the germ. 

The roots that first run out can be 
broken, or even cutoff, without injury, 
but the sprcut that forms the stalk is 
seldom broken. 

In said article the word ‘‘surely” was 
used in lieu of seldom. 

I loaned my paper to a neighbor with 
a view of getting him to subscribe, but 
have, I think, stated from memory the 
above errors sufficiently accurate to 
answer. Bryan TYSON. 


a 
In order to grow more bushels to the 
acre we ought to have our land well 
drained and suitable for growing pota- 
toes; if it is not well drained naturally, 
it ought to be tile-drained, and the soil 
ought to be suitable, Perhaps you you 
grow potatoes on heavy clay soil, but 
Mr. Terry does not think you can 
make much money out of it. Themat 
ter of fertility comes in next to the 
soiland draining. Get fertility enough 
to grow a good large crop, and get the 
right variety for your goil. 
0 + « 


AN INQUIRY ANSWERED. 





Correspondence ef the Progressive Farmer. 
Prosperity, N. C. 

Mr. W. A. Underwood having re. 
quested in your issue of May 7th my 
opinion as to ‘‘the best method of com- 
posting,” I beg leave to submit a few 
points. 

So far as composting stable manure 
with surface leaves from the forest or 
other similar substances are concerned, 
the principal advantage appears to be 
in preventing loss to the stable manure 
from heating. Stable or other similar 
manures, can be advantageously fer- 
mented by composting with surface, 
muck or other proper substances, but 
in this case but little heat at most is, 
or should be generated Muck heat 
expells the ammonia and renders the 
manure valueless, If the fumes from 
a heated pile of manure regale your 
olfactories, or smell, when passing near 
you may re+t assured that the strength 
thereof is fast parsing away. 

In a great many instances the sub 
stauces hauled for compcss purposes 
are ot but lictle value, the strength 
thereof having previously departed 
and gore to forma portion of the 14 
feet of carbonic acid gas, stated in a 
work called ‘‘Chemistry cf the Farm 
and Sea” to be in the entire stratum of 
air. 

I therefore do not rely on compossing 
of any kind to any great extent as a 
means of improving and renovating 
our worn out farms. Eut commercial 
or other manures can be employed to 
great advantage in stimulating green 
crops, such as clover, pear, etc., to be 
‘turned under at maturity. 

I do not believe much in mortgages, 
but I;would advise farmers rather 
than continve to cultivate poor land, 
1o mortgage their farms and invis" the 
proceeds for approved fertilizers with 
which to stimulate green crops to be 
turned under as aforesaid. Turn a new 
leaf. Wen the horse or loge the saddle. 
Resolve to cultivate less land and im- 
prove it in order that you may be prop 
erly compensated for your labor. 

Compost heaps are good, but the 
great fault is that the quantity that 
can be practically produced is insuffi- 
cient. The time and labor necessary 
to first haul the materials for compost- 
ing, and then again haul to the field, 
are too great. Better by far stimulate 
a@ green crop and turn it at maturity. 





You then have a comp¢si heap all over 
the land so treated. 

Be sure that you turn under your 
cotton stalks and corn stalks as scon 
after maturity 6s poseible, preferably 
before frost. Do not let them stand 
until the following spring and then cut 
and burnthem. Your farms will run 
down under such a policy, however 
much you may compost and buy fer- 
tilizers. 

I would prefer to let stable manure 
remain in the stable until wanted, If 
placed in piles it should not remain 
sufficiently long to heat. 

As regards acids, etc,, those who 
manufacture them are supposed to 
combine the necessary irgredients. I 
would therefore consider it more prac- 
tical to apply the fertilizers directly to 
the soil and rely on the green crop, to 
be afterwards turned, for the compost. 

Neither lime nor ashes should be 
mixed, or composted, with stable ma- 
ure. They expell the ammonia. 

Bryan TYSON. 


ss ea oe 
Of all fruits the plum is most likely 

tooverbear. It would dosoevery year 
if the curculio did not thin it, As itis, 
it bears so heavily that it makesa great 
drain on the vitality of the tree and 
also on its capacity to furnish the min 
eral elements required to make the 
seeds. All stone fruits have very large 
seeds in proportion to their pulp. Itis 
probably lack of potash and phosphates 
that makes plums rot badly in the sea- 
sons when the trees have set a crop 
that they are unable to mature. 

———> 
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FARM MATTERS IN ALAMANCE 
COUNTY. 





Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

A snowy cold winter with an un- 
usually wetspring, hasgreatly retarded 
farm work. All farmers working 
farms with close clayey subsoils or with 
much bot om lands are very much be- 
hind in corn planting in the middle 
section of North Carolina. It is now 
time to plant ground peas, sorghum, 
sweet potatoes, watermelons, tobacco 
and corn. Upland corn should have 
been planted fully a month ago; and 
what is to be done about it? 

My answer is by all means diversify 
if you can, but by no means leave off 
acorn crop. Nothing will fill its place 
as a crop that supports man ard beast, 
and on good soil may besafely planted 
for the next 30 days, or till the 15th of 
June, or for feeding in the green state 
or for table use as roasting ears till the 
10th of July. It is always bist to pre 
pare the ground well before planting 
by thoroughly breaking and then pul- 
verizing with the harrow, the d'sc or 
cutaway harrows being the best for 
this purpose. But in a wet season like 
this, one cannot always prepare his 
land well. If the land is not sobby or 
wet, break with turning plow and plant 
as soon as possible, then bar the dirt 
away from the row on each side as 
soon after the ccrn is planted as con. 
venient, even before it comes up, then 
follow after with a harrow; th‘s is 
equal toa good working. If any one 
has a clover or grass sod, even if the 
grass or clover ia six inches high, haul 
cut all the manure he can efford, scat- 
ter it brcadcast, turn under with a 
good No. 8 plow, then thoroughly pul 
verize with a harrow without turning 
over the scd; plant shallow. In culti- 
vating use acultivator, and do not turn 
up the sod, but cultivate flat. The 
corn will not fali down, even if a ridge 
isnot thrown uptoit. But in case a 
storm ehould blow it down before it 
stools above the grcund, afew days’ 
sunshine will lift it up. The stalk will 
crock at the ground and will stool 
moré freely and ear more heavily. As 
a matter of course, it is only proper to 
cultivate hilly or well drained lands in 
this way. On much bottom land corn 
is planted euccessively formany years. 
On such lands the old stalks should be 
cut and burned and a furrow run in 
the old middle, then the old ridges may 
be reversed. If the ground is cloddy 
or very weedy, aharrow should be rua 
along each ridge. On bottoms plant 
fully three times as much seed as on 
upland, for it is cheaper to thin cut 
than to replant. When the corn is 
ready to work, take a common spike 
tooth harrow, take out the middle teeth 
and run levgthwise each row; let the 
hoe hands follow. Sat up the few hills 
that may be dragged down and replant, 
do not thin to a stand till the second 
working. It is best to cultivate uplands 
on the level, but it is better to plow 
out the middies on bottom lands, and 
the rows should be run so that every 
middle should drain into a ditch, 

In the middle counties of Virginia, 
during the war, I saw much corn that 
had been planted seven feet between 
the rows. This pian of cultivation has 








not been tried in this section. I am, 
however, persuaded not only from ob- 
servation, but experience, that corn is 
generally planted much too thick. The 
rows should not be less than four feet 
six inches in width on upland in this 
section, nor lees than four feet on bot 
toms. A crop should be cultivated 
three or four times. The earlier work- 
ings should be the deepest, the last 
should be very shallow, so as not to 
break the roots. The first working 
should be as soon as the corn is about 
four inches high and the cultivation 
should ceess about the time the first 
tassels begin to show. Corn does not 
tassel uniformly at the ssme time. 
Corn with red cob tassels the earliest. 
Replant early—necver after the first 


working. B. F. WHITE. 
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Make pork of young pigs, and do not 
gorge them with sour swill; let them 
have milk, peas, oats and sweet slops. 
Let these supplement good clover pas- 
ture, and let corn make the bulk of the 
ration only when feeding off, and the 
pork wiil be got at the least possible 
cost. 


0 oo 
POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN 
BUILDING A SILO. 


A silo may be constructed of stone, 
brick, metal or wood. It may beerected 
entirely underground, above ground 
or a combination of the two. Of what- 
ever material it is construct¢d, it should 
be: 

1. As nearly airtight as possible. 

2, Of such shape as to expose the 
smallest possible amount of wall service 
in proportion to its capacity. That it 
shall have as few corners as possible. 
Nearly all loss from rotting occurs along 
the walls and in the corners; hence it 
is haportant that these points be care 
fully guarded. A equare pit is much 
betterthan a retangularone. Example: 
Silo, 16x48x22 feet deep—2,816 square 
feet of wall surface. A silo 32x32x22 
feet deep has the same amount of wall 
surface and will hold one-third more 
silage. A still better form is cylindri- 
cal, as the wall surface is reduced and 
the corners dispensed with. Example: 
A zound silo 371 2 feet in diameter and 
32 feet deep has the same wall surface 
as the two silos above described, and 
will coutain more than two-thirds as 
much silage as the retangular one. 

3. Asmooth wa'l, so that the silage 
may settle easily and uniformly, with- 
out leaving airpockets under the pro- 
jections, as in the case of a rough wall. 

4. lis greatest dimensions should be 
its depth, which ought to be thirty 
feet. 

5. The floor or bottom of the silo 
should be made of concrete. 

6. The walls should be thick enough 
to prevent the silage from freezing. 

7. Some means of ventilation should 
be provided at the top of the silo and 
between the walls in order to dry them 
as soon as possible after tho silage has 
been removed. 

8. The life of a silo may be prolonged 
by painting both layers of the boards 
with which the silo is lined, on oneside 
only with hot coal tar boiled until it is 
not sticky whencold. The tarred sides 
should be placed face to face in the soil, 
with tarred papor between them. 

A cubic foot of silage weighs thirty 
to thirty-five pounds, It is safe to 
figure on a cow eating a cubic foot of 
silage perday. The number of cows 
and the number of days they are to be 
fed being known, it is an easy matter 
to calculate the s'ze of silo needed. 

At least two inches of silage should 
be fed per day in order to keep it from 
spoiling on the surface. 

The frame of a square or retangular 
silo should be of 2x10 inch plank for 
studding, placed not more than sixteen 
inches apart, reating on two picces of 
2x8 inch, epikecd tegether for sills. 
Great danger of spreading at the cor- 
ners is to be looked for, aud anchor 
bolts every three or four feet should be 
used, 

In a round silo, 2x5 material is large 
enough for the frame work, as it is 
understood that the lining boards act 
as 80 many hoops and prevent the walls 
spreading, while the frame is only 
needed to supporé the roof. 

Excavation should be made to solid 


earth belew freezing, and the founda. 
tion wall built sixteen to eighteen inches 
above the ground, with inner surface 
sloping to the bottom of the silo, 

The lining need not be of matched 
boards, although they should be of uni- 
form width and thickness.—H J. 
Waters, Professor of State College, 
Penn, 
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The feathers from the duck are no 
small part of the profit, if the fowls are 
not sold until late in the season. In 
any event, it pays to get the ducks to 
laying early, where one wishes to mar- 
ket the young chicks for broilers, or to 
keep them until the holiday trade. 





HORTICULTURE 


One of the best ways of manuring for 
small fruits is to use well rotted stable 
manure, and have it well incorporated 
with the soil before setting out the 
plants. 





The whole secret of growing root cut 
ting plants is to keep the roots moist 
from the time they are dug and planted, 
and the firming of the soil well, after 
planting, so asto place the soil and 
roots in close contact. 

To give trees a long lease of life sup 
ply them with a deep, rich, well 
drained soil. Plant trees with a strong 
constitution, and then prevent severe 
drains upon the constitutions from 
over-bearing, by thinning in good 
seacon. 

The advantage of growing dwarf 
pears is that they occupy s> much less 
room, and come into bearing much 
sooner than standards, are more easily 
sprayed to kill insects while the fruit 
can be more readily gathered. 

A little attention given each year 
greatly improves the appearance of the 
orchard, and the work can be done 
with greater economy than by permit- 
ting the superfluous shoots to grow 
several years without disturbance. 

One of the easiest ways of propagat- 
ing blackberries is to dig about the old 
plants in the spring, a few inches from 
the plants, take their roots, and cut 
them in pieces four or five inches long 
and lay lengthwise in drills, and cover 
with about an inch of soil. 


A Kentuckian, who has about 200 
chestnut trees and 300 butternuts and 
walnuts, says his income from them is 
more than from 200 acres of land. The 
fruits and the oils both have a market, 
and every year many dollars’ worth of 
valuable timber can be sold. Further 


south the pecan grove is a gold mine. 
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GRAPES AND WHAT. THEY RE- 
QUIRE. 





Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Some of the finest vineyards in the 
world are now to be found in the United 
States, especially California. The wines 
made from these grapes are declared 
by experts to be most excellent in 
quality, and there is no doubt, but for 
the fact that Americans think a wine 
must come from France or Spain to be 
good, they would replace to a very 
great extent the foreign wines. 

Following in the lead of California 
with fine vineyards, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and many 
other States are making the raising of 
grapes one of the yreatest industries in 
the country. 

Grapes for their successful cultiva- 
tion, require a soil rich in potash, as 
will readily be seen by looking at the 
relative amounts of potash, nitrogen 
and p. osphoric acid which are removed 
by an average crop from an acre of 
soil. A erop of grapes, of four tons 
will remove in the neighborhood of 40 
pounds of potash, 12 pounds of phos 
phoric acid and 16 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre. Over twice es much potash 
is used a8 nitrogen, end over three 
times as much as phesphoric acid. 
Especially do grape vines demand a 
large aw¢unut of potesa during the 
growing and maturing of thefruit. 1t 
is the usual plan of setting out grape 
vines to bury a pile of bons under 
each vine, thus furnishing a supply of 
phosphoric acid t}:at will last for years. 
There are of course many ways of 
furnishing nitrogen and potash, and it 
is for the grape grower to take his 
choice of these, but probably the best 
aud cheapest way to supply nitrogen 
and potach to the soil, is by the means 
of green manure and potash salts. 
Plant cow peas or clover for instance, 
fertilize well with potesh and phos- 
phoric acid and plough under. The 
cow peas supply to the soil both the 
nitrogen they have taken from the air 
and the potash and phosphoric acid 
which have been applicd in the fcrm 
of fertilizer, s0 you can thus cheaply 
get a fertile soil mcst excelient for the 
growth of vines and maturing of the 
grapes. A very curious experiment 
was tried atthe Micsissippi Experiment 
Station two years ago for the preven. 
tion of rusting and rotting of the grapes 
while maturing. A small paper sack 
was tied over the bunches of several 
varieties of grapes that had a great 
tendency to rot before ripening, and it 
gave excellent results, preventing toa 
very great extent the rusting and rot- 
ting us well as keeping the birds from 
eating them. 

The above mentioned State, judging 
by the very fine vineyard of the State 
Experiment Station, promises to be a 
great grape growing section. The 
grapes in the station vineyard were of 


many varieties, ineluding the Concord, 
Ives, Niagare, Delaware and many 
others, and the bunches were large, 
solid and abundant, showing that with 
the necessary atiention grapes could 
be raized of a quality and abundance 
that would make her a werthy rival of 


California. L. @. Partrerson, 
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In the outekirts of every city and 
village are many placcs having a small 
garden attached, which the owner 
would cere for if he could only get the 
land plowed. A man with smart team 
and plow can piow and fit these garden 
pieces for plating in aa hour or two, 
doing enough in a day so as to makea 
profitable day’s work for himself and 
team without eharging more than a 
dollar or dollar and a baif for each 
garden. This work carn be made prefit- 
able for both parties, as the product of 
asmall garden plot may be made make 


several dollars. 
cae: A 


ANOTHER VICTIM. 


Cur Financial System Causes a Suicide--- 
Mad Dogs in Alamance Co. 
Correspondence ef the Progressive farmer. 

Daniel Huffman, living near Haw 
River in Alamance eounty, and form- 
erly a member of Ray Alliance, died 
on Sunday night of Easter from wounds 
inflicted by himseif the Thursday pre- 
vious. On that day Huffman took a 
friend with him to eee a man who 
owed him a large sum of money, and 
make a collection, The man being a 
bankrupt could pay nothing, and gave 
Huffman to understand that it was 
doubtful if he ever paid him anything. 
Huffman had borrowed some money 
to meet obligations rather than push 
those who owed bim. A friend whom 
he owed a few hundred dollars was 
dunning him for it. Huffman, who was 
& very punctual man in all his trans- 
actions, remarked to his friend who 
accompanied him, that life under such 
circumstances was intolerable; that 
as much money as was due himself, 
and as much property as he owned he 
could not pry his dedis; that he pre- 
ferred death; thathe would go home 
and kill himself, and invited his aecom- 
panying friend to return home with 
him and see him do it Oa passing 
the home of Mr. Huffman’s son, his 
friend got cut of the buggy to apprise 
him of bis father’s intentions. Huff- 
man kept on, and locking back called 
to his friond to come cn. But before 
Huffman’s sen and his friend could 
come up with bim he entered his house. 
Finding his wife in her room he locked 
her in, and entering his room he fired 
two pistol shots near the region of the 
heart, the balls passing immediately 
above it. He then seized his knife and 
cut a gash across his threat. Medical 
aid was ealled iz, but the deecased told 
the doctors not to give him anything 
unless if was po sa or eo mething to 
kill him. A minister neked himif he 
might pray for him. His reply was, 
“You may pray for me to die.” Mr. 
Huffman is only one of the many vic- 
tims of our wreiehed fiaancial policy, 
and his blood must reat upon the head 
of those who brovghét it about and who 
are doing all they ean to perpetrate it. 

Mad dogs kave been quete numerous 
in the neighborhood of Mebane. Two 
weeks ago achiidef a Mre. MeAdams 
and a little so of Henry Wilson, of 
Orange county, were bitten. Charles 
Vincent, of Alamanes ecunty, a lad 
s°venteen years old, was badly bitten. 
All three of them have been treated 
by Miss Cornelia Raney, of Haw River, 
who has a read stone. She has treated 
fully a burdred pessons with only one 
tingle failure. That was the case of 
a little negro boy whore drunken father 
took him away befcre the virus was 
extracted, Miss Raney protesting 
against his doing so. Mr. Thomas B. 
Thompson, postmaster at Mebane, 
came near being bitten recently. A 
large number of dogs have been bitten, 

6B. F. WRITE. 
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The first calves of young heifers are 
generally very smal, and, as some 
farmers thik, ‘‘mot worth raising.” If 
they were to be kept only for beef, 
there is more reason mow for keeping 
the calves till they atiain maturity 
than there was a year ago, when beef 
prices were lower. It is likely that 
good beef will brisg fair prices for 
some years to come. But the heifer 
calves from young heifers often make 
the best cows, though they may not at- 
tain large size. They are born before 
the tendency to make fat rather than 
milk has become established. 
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WE DOUBT IT. 


They are talking of abolishing bull- 
fighting in Mexico. Perhaps some of 
these days they will abolish foot-ball 





in this country.— Wilmington Star, 
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Raleigh, N. C. 
—SUBSORIPTION— 

becriber, One Year.....sccsceseee $ 185 

—— we sag * Six Months ...cccseeees 75 

Five Subecribers, One Year....:cccscsesee 5.00 

Ten = One Year..cecccsssseses 10.00 

One copy one year free, to the one sending Club 
af Ten. 


Cash—Invartabiy ee 
Money at our risk, if sent by registered letter 
emus order. Pleaes don’t send stampe. 
Advertising Rates quoted on application. 


To Ocrrespondents: 

Write all communications, designed for pub- 
Meation, on one side of the paper only. 

We want intelligent correspondents in every 
county in the State. We want factsof value. 
results accomplished of value, experiences 0 
value, plainly and briefly told. One solid, 
demonstrated fact, is worth a thousand theories. 


The editor is not responsible for the 
views of correspondents. 


RALEIGH, N. ©., MAY 28, 1895. 


as second-class matter at the 
in Raleigh, N. O. 
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The Progressive Farmer is the Official 
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Do you want your paper changed to 
another office? State the one at which 
you have been getting it. — 

8" Our friends in writing to any of 
jur advertisers will favor us by men- 
tioning the fact that they saw the 
advertisement in Tam PROGRESSIVE 
WARMER. 


§@™ The date on your label tells you 
when your time is out. 








“* Tam standing now just behind the 
curtain, and in full glow of the coming 
gunset. Behind me are the shadows on 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with its 
dark waters I want to cast one linger- 
ing look u a country whose govern- 


ment is of the people, for the le, 
and by the people,”—L. L. Polk, July 
4th, 1890. 


N. R. P. A. 


The sound money men met at Mem- 
phis, marched up a hill and then 
marched down again. 

In the language of Artemus Ward, 
the editor of the Charlotte Observer is 
@ very ‘‘amoozin cuss.” 

Dead men tell no tales. That is the 
reason Japan estopped killing her 
Chinese neighbors. China is to pay 
her two million taels for the whipping 
Japan gave her. 

A bridge was burned at East Hart 
ford, Conn., recently, it is said by 
incendiaries. It had long been an 
eyesore. A local paper put a scare 
head and a rooster over the account of 
the fire. 

The Charlotte Observer says: “THE 
PROGRESSIVE F'ARMER is the best agent 
the devil ever had in North Carolina.” 
The brother is very jealous. By the 
way it ought to stop the presses and 
have that put in the great and only 
Britannica it advertises. 

“They” now say that Carlisle is the 
“brains” of the Democratic party. 
Cleveland is out of a job. One enter- 
prising liar asserts that Carlisle has 
more brains than a thousand men like 
the author of Coins’ Financial School. 
We guess they are preserved in alcohol. 

The Democratic party is nothing if 
not funny. It actually looks upon its 
own funeral as a huge joke, gotten up 
for the sole purpose of producing side- 
splitting mirth. Read what the 
Executive Committee adopted in this 
city last Monday night, in which 
they denounce ‘‘the Republican crime 
of 1873.” Not a word is said about 
“the crime of 1893.” Oh! they are 
too funny. Each member of that com- 
mittee is a natural born clown. 


Six per cent. has long been the raté 
of interest in New York. The legisla- 
ture of that State, which has just ad- 
journed, in addition to the forfeiture 
heretofore prescribed for charging over 
6 per cent., has provided that when a 
higher rate is charged and the debt is 
secured by chattel mortgage or other 
lien, it is an indictable offence. Itisa 
heavy lick at those renters of sewing 
machines, etc., and those building and 
loan companies which masquerade as 
such, but in fact are usury shops, Our 
home building and loan associations 
have observed the law. It is the foreign 
associations which come in here under 
protection of that name which hava 














been hit by the recent decision of our 


Supremes Court. 


—— oe 


THE MONUMENT UNVEILED. 


The unveiling ceremonies came off 
too late for our last issue, and the news 
Suffice it 


now would be rather stale. 
to say that a great crowd was present, 


the largest ever assembled in North 
Carolina. A beautiful monument to the 
bravest of the brave was unveiled. The 
Hundreds of 
old veterans marched in the parade, 
Virginia sent a handsome quota of 
militia to aid the North Carolina troops. 
The thousands came here and returned 
home safely. The crowd was so orderly 
that only one arrest occurred during 
the day, which speaks well for the 


speeches were excellent. 


character of the visitors. 


DECADENCE OF METROPOLITAN 
WEEKLIES. 


For a number of years the weekly 
editions of the large city dailies have 
well nigh monopolized the newspaper 
field in the small towns and rural dis- 
tricts. These papers were far superior 
to the average country and agricultural 
weekly. Of course they were made up 
of matter saved from the daily editions, 
but it was entertaining; it was fresh to 
most of the readers who rarely ever see 
a local daily paper. Frequently much 
of the matter was what is known as 
sensational news, also stories, poetry, 
sketches, etc. All this was quite a 
treat to the reader, both in quantity 
and quality. 

A change hascome about. Thelocal 
and agricultural weeklies have been 
greatly improved. They are now in- 
dispensable, furnishing as they do, the 
news, and other good reading. Thisis 
telling on the metropolitan weeklies. 
They are no longer a success. The 
Chicago Herald has discontinued its 
weekly edition. The New York Herald, 
in many respects the best equiped 
metropolitan newspaper in the world, 
announces that it will not issue a 
weekly in the future. Other papers 
will follow. 

This isa good sign. We mentioned 
reasons above, but believe there are 
others. Doubtless the people are tired 
reading goldbug doctrines, for these 
metropolitan papers, with a few excep- 
tions, publish a great deal of such mat- 
ter, and they make it a point to get 
their strongest and most dangerous 
editorials in the weekly edition. All 
in all we are not sorry to hear of the 
decadence of metropolitan weeklies, 
especially those issued by plutocratic 
papers, and seein it good omens for 


reform. 


—_——» 

CARLISLE AT COVINGTON. 
We surrender much space this week 
to Secretary Carlisies’ speeh made at 
Covington, Ky., on the 20th. It is 
nearly the same speech he made at 
Memphis on the 234. 
Secretary Carlisle is one of the finest 
orators and brightest intellects this 
country ever produced. Therefore we 
treat our readers to probably the best 
speech that has, will or can be made 
on the goldbug side of the great finan 
cial question. But read it carefully, 
analyze it and see how weak it is. We 
have in North Carolina to-day a thou 
sand men who can follow Carlisle and 
in a thirty minutes’ speech answer 
every point he attempted to make and 
make the audience wildly enthusiastic. 
This is because Carlisle has the weak 
side of the question. 
All his rot about our money in 
foreign countries has been answered a 
million times. Foreign countries have 
no more to do with out money than 
they have with what we eat for dinner, 
the time we eat our meals, or the hour 
that we retire at night. Of course 
Rothschild is interested in our having 
but little money, but we mean the gov- 
ernment and business people. 
Carlisle’s speech sounds pretty at 
times, but those who know anything at 
all about political economy can readily 
see that it is a tissue of falsehoods from 
begining to end. Heis simply a lawyer 
defending a very guilty criminal. We 
know the prisoner is guilty; the evi- 
dence is unimpeachable, but the 
shrewd counsel weaves a fabric of 
defense which he hopes will make us 
feel that the prisoner is not guilty. 
In both his Covington and Memphis 
speeches, which are alike in many par- 
ticulars, he makes a number of fatal 
admissions. We will call attention to 
but one, for it contains the meat of the 
whole thing, and blasts all he says in 
either speech. Hesaid: ‘Values will 
always be measured by the kind of 
money in actual circulation, no matter 
what the law may declare.” That is 
splendid. Itis a part of what we have 
been contending forall the while. The 
writer has not owned much money, 
but has had a passing glimpse of a 
good deal in the past two years. In 
that time we have seen but one piece 
of gold money in actual circulation, a 
$5 coin. We venture to say that not 
one out of a hundred of our readers 
have gotten sight of a gold coin in two 
or more years, and not one in a thou- 
sand have owned a piece of such 
money. Therefore, according to Car- 
lisle, values are now measured by sil- 
ver coin and greenback, the coinage of 
the former now being at a standstill 
and the printing of the latter being 
very limited. Now, dear reader, you 
have it from the highest .goldbug 
authority that our theories regarding 
money are correct. In the South we 
only have a per capita of about 35 
cents in gold. In the New England 
States the per capita amounts to prob- 
ably ten dollars, but more than 90 per 
cent. of it is hoarded by individuals or 
in banks. The entire per capita circu 
lation of gold in the United States 
to-day will not amount to 5 cents, and 
if we have a gold standard it should be 
at least $40 or $50. The reader can 
readily see the folly of attempting a 
gold standard, and by Carlisle’s own 





admission, understand why values are 
so depressed. 

Carlisle’s speech reminds us of an 

old court story. Some years ago a 
man was on trial in Iredell county 
Superior Court for stealing and butch- 
ering asheep. There was but one witness 
who knew much about thecrime. We 
will call him John Jones. Mr. Jones was 
smart but he stuttered badly when 
talking. The counsel for the defense 
undertook to put the witness through 
a rigid cross examination. In true 
legal style he said: ‘‘Mr. Jones, we 
all know that dogs killa great many 
sheep. Is it not likely that some low, 
mangy cur killed this particular sheep 
we are now talking about?” 
Mr. Jones answered as follow: 
“D-D Do t-tt-the d-dd-d-ogs hh- 
h-a-n g ’em u-up t-t-to a 1-11-limb an’ 
8-8 k-i-n’em?” That brought down the 
house. The shrewd attempt to get the 
witness to admit that possibly dogs 
killed the sheep fell flat. The jury 
knew it to be a fact that dogs never 
skin sheep in that particular manner. 
Most of Carlisle’s points are just as 
fallacious if you will take the trouble 
to investigate. 


——— ee 
A FEW “SOUND MONEY” MEN. 


The Standard Music Company, Win- 
ston, N. C., has made an assignment, 
oweing $18,000. Winston was, we be- 
lieve, the first town in the State to pe- 
tition for the repeal of the Sherman 
law. 
The Piedmont Marble Company, 
Atlanta, has failed, owing $143,907 32. 
It was a sound money company. A 
mortgage against the Georgia Standard 
Ochre Co. was foreclosed last week. 
Stevens & C»., New York, cotton 
merchants, assigned last Monday. They 
owe $90,000 ‘‘sound” dollars. Busi 
ness depression did it. 
Charles B. Foote, President of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Bank, which 
failed recently overdrew his account 
$40,000 ‘‘sound” dollars and is prostrate 
on account of the exposure. 
W. R. Ferguson, “sound money” 
Clevelandite postmaster at Southport, 
N. C., has gone wrong. Heused funds 
belonging to the office for his own pri 
vate business. His bondsmen have 
paid the shortage and he is out of a 
job. 
The Schroeder Commission Com 
pany, Chicago, ‘‘sound money,” has 
failed owing $135,000, with no asse‘s in 
sight. 

————p> > 
THE BEST AGENT. 


In the Charlotte Observer of the 19th 
we find the following editorial: 

‘‘THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER gaid, in 
a recent issue, speaking of counterfeit 
money: ‘If they use silver and put the 
proper amount in a dollar, let it circu- 
late. If we were to find a man coin- 
ing silver we would not tell it on him.’ 
Several of our contemporaries have 
expressed surprise at this bold endorse- 
ment of a thing stamped by the laws of 
God and man essacrime. Weare sur- 
prised at their surprise. If THz Pro 

GRESSIVE FARMER should advise men 
who want money to crack safes and 
get it, or to goon the highway and hold 
up men who have it, such advice would 
bring with it no astonishment to us 
and should not to any other regular 
reader of that paper. It is the best 
ee the devil ever had in North Caro- 
This all goes to show that the Obser- 
ver is mad, very mad. We want our 
readers to see just what the Observer 
says about THz PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
and, to be sure that they do see it, we 
publish it all. We are willing for our 
readers to sit as a jury, and if they 
render an adverse verdict, we will be 
convinced that the Observer is a com- 
petent critic. 

Ordinarily THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
would not countenance the violation of 
any law, even bad laws. But the de- 
monetization of silver was not the will 
of the people. Party platforms were 
against it. Congressional stump 
speeches were made in favor of rather 
than against silver. A few men sold 
out the people, and the people’s will 
should be law until they can get a 
chance at the ballot-box, when they 
will reenact laws authorizing silver 
coinage. 

We happen to know that the Obser- 
ver is not in favor of punishing the 
man who defends the sanctity of his 
home when ruthlessly invaded by a 
scoundrel. Yet there is no statutory 
law justifying such a course. So far 
as the law is concerned, the man who 
kills another under such circumstances 
is guilty of murder. But juries gen- 
erally render a verdict of ‘‘justifiable 
homicide,” and the Observer and nearly 
everybody else applauds the verdict. 
This is called an ‘‘unwritten law.” 

Now if murder can be made justifi- 
able under certain aggravating cir- 
cumstances, certainly the coinage and 
passing of silver dollars can be madeso 
at this period. The Constitution of 
the United States does not provide for 
illegal coinage or printing of money. 
But it does provide for the coinage jof 
silver, gold, copper, and the stamping 
of paper money. Grover Cleveland 
and his equally scoundrelly: associates 
in the United States and elsewhere, 
have decreed that silver shall not be 





coined. We assert that it should be, 


law or no law. It is as natural for men 
to mine, coin and trade silver as it is 
for them toeat. Divine law does not 
authorize the discontinuance of the 
traffic in silver, and the coinage of it 
into pieces of various sizes is merely a 
matter of convenience. In the olden 
times, as we learn from the Scriptures, 
a shekel of silver was worth 50 cents 
and ashekel of gold was worth $8 as 
we reckon money nowadays. That is 
where we get the 16 tolidea, But we 
have no evidence of the existence of 
government money atall. The business 
was done ona silver basis, however, 
and it is the latter day goldbugs who 
have subordinated silver to enhance 
the value of gold. 

But, if our ideas were entirely erron- 
eous; if we are guilty of giving bad ad- 
vice, what of the Observer? It is in 
favor of asingle standard. Is gets its 
theories from Wall street, and that 
delectable crew of sccundrels get their 
ideas from England. The Observer en- 
dorses the whole thing. Government 
stamp amounts to nothing there. Much 
of the trading in gold is done by weight 
entirely. Let us illustrate: If you 
are travelling in England or Germany 
you must carry letters of credit. If 
you are a goldbug you can draw your 
cash in gold. If not you may get Bank 
of England notes. But, if you get gold, 
it is weighed out to you just as any 
other commodity would be—corn, 
wheat, cotton or tobacco. The govern- 
ment stamp on that money is ignored. 
That may be wrong, but the Observer 
endorses anything English, you know, 
bond steals and all. Witha ratio of 
16 to 1, and that is still alaw, every 
man in America has a moral and re- 
ligious right to trade in silver, in any 
shape, wheels, bars, square pieces—no 
matter what the shape. The only law 
violated is the imitation of the govern- 
ment stamp, and under present con- 
ditions, the government being in the 
hands of a few detestable scoundrels, it 
ought to be an unwritten law that silver 
should be coined or used in some shape 
as & medium of exchange, anda jury 
that would find a man guilty of acrime, 
provided he was using a proper quan- 
tity of silver to the dollar, ought to be 
whipped at a whipping post. But when 
the people get another chance at the 
ballot-box the Observer and its goldbug 
backers will be buried so deep they 
will never scratch out, and then silver 
will be coined according to law, and 
counterfeiting will no longer be in the 
least degree justifiable. 
_——— +) ee 
STATE DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 





(News and Observer 2ist.] 
At a conference of the Executive 
Committee of the Democratic party of 
North Carolina, held in Raleigh, May 
20th, 1895 the following resolutions 
were adopted and ordered to be pub- 
lished : 
1st. That the Executive Committee 
of the Democratic party of the State of 
North Carolina, acting and speaking 
for and in behalf of the party, repub- 
lish, reiterate and emphasize the decla- 
ration of the party made in the State 
Convention August 8, 1894, in favor of 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. 
2. That timeand pressing events have 
proven the wisdom of this latest decla- 
ration of the party on this all absorb- 
ing question, and we appeal to the 
Democratic press and people of ‘the 
State to give it their loyal, open and 
aggressive support. 

3. That in advocating the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver by the Gov- 
ernmént of the United States we are 
not asking any favors or concession 
from any one, but are simply demand- 
ing that the great wrong done the 
masses of the American people by the 
Republican party in 1873 be undone, 
and that silver be restored to the posi 
tion it occupied from the foundation 
of our government up to the perpetra- 
tion of that great Republican crime. 

4. Thatin our judgment the imme- 
diate resumption of the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver by the Govern- 
ment of the United States as it existed 
prior to 1873 without waiting one mo- 
ment for the co-operation and without 
reference to the conduct or policy of 
any nation on earth is the great duty 
that now confronts the American peo- 
ple, and we appeal to all men of every 
shade of politital opinion in North 
Carolina who believe as we do that the 
restoration of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver meaas the restoration 
of prosperity to our homes to join with 
us in the great battle of 1896, which we 
intend to wage to wipe out the Repub- 
lican crime of 1873, and to secure for 
our beloved old State good laws and 
government. 

5. That we send greetings to our 
Democratic brethren of Illinois, thank- 
ing them for the bold, open and aggres- 
sive stand they have taken in favor of 
the immediate resumption of the coin- 
age of silver and we send them our as- 
surances of our hearty sympathy and 
co-operation in 1896. 

6. That regarding the question of the 
resumption of the free and unlimited 





one in American politics we urge that 
such action be taken by the various 
bimetallic leagues as will open the way 
to a union of the friends of silver coin- 
age in their support of a candidate for 
the Presidency and candidates for Con- 
gress who con be relied upon to stand 
by the people in their great struggle 
for financial emancipation from the 
evils of the single gold standard. 

7. That while we concede the right 
of every citizen of the State to go as a 
delegate to the so-called sound money 
convention, to be held in Memphis this 
week, or to be represented by delegates 
thereto, we at the rame time protest 
that in so doing they do not represent 
the Democratic sentiment of this State. 


—— —_ —> ~<a 


Gein, 
NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COM- 
MENCEMENT. 


The annual closing exercises of this 
excellent State school were held last 
week. Many visitors attended. On 
Wednesday Hon. Carroll D Wright, 
Commissioner of Labor, Washington, 
D.C., made a timely address. At 8:15 
p. m., four young ladies of the graduat- 
ing class, (which numbered twenty- 
eight) read carefully prepared essays, 
after which came the annual sermon, 
by Rev. J. H. Boyd, of Charlotte. On 
Thursday Dr. N. M. Murray, of Colum- 
bia College, N. Y., delivered an inter- 
esting address, subject: ‘‘The Teaching 
Profession and the People.” Chief 
Justice Faircloth presented each of the 
graduating class with a copy of the 
Constitution of the State and Nation. 
Dr. J. W. Carter, of Raleigh, presented 
each with a handsome Bible. 

The average attendance has been 
about 400, and many applicants were 
turned away on account of lack of 
room. President McIver and his able 
corps of teachers deserve great praise 
for the success they are having in the 
management of this institution. 


se +o oe 
“OUR AIM IS 50,000 SUBSCRIBERS 
BY 1896.” 


Notice How They Are Coming---We 

Haven’t Room to Print the Many 

Kind Words. 
—Our lady agent at Tarboro, sends a 
club of two. 
—W R Dixon, Pitt county sends a 
club of four. 
—A A White, Halifax county, sends 
a club of one. 
—J F Brown, Chatham county, sends 
a club of one. 
—Our lady agent at Beattyville sends 
a club of two. 
—R C Whitener, Burke county, sends 
club of two. 
—W H Moore, Jr., Pitt county, sends 
a club of four. 
—J P Tucker, agent, Lenoir county, 
sends a club of one. 
—S B Page, Sec’y, Sampson county, 
sends a club of one. 
—GQ Ed Kestler, Cabarrus county, 
sends a club of one, 
—L M Caudle, Randolph county, 
sends a club of one. 
SINGLE FILE. 
Watch the procession pass: 

—Allen Conley, Burke county; JQ A 
Wood, Perquimans; A J Johnson, 
Rockingham; W V Krimminger, Ca 
barrus; Jno Nichols, Pasquotank; A W 
Snell, Bertie; A D Burnett, Chatham; 
H A Durham, Wilkes; L R Hamer, 
Robeson; W G Covington, Caswell; 
E I Mosteller, Lincoln; J M Miller, Ca- 
tawba; Jas Bane, Jr, Rockingham; 
John W Stallings, Rockingham; W A 
Gaydon, Stanly; W W Gurkin, Mar- 
tin; R T Wray, J F Dixon, J T Bartee, 
W T Allen, Rockingham ;IS Upchurch, 
Chatham; G E Riggsbee, Durham; S J 
Naples, Pitt; W Scott, Wake; RC 
Pool, H A Holshouser, Rowan; J C 
Earnhardt, Stanly; Eli Weaver, Row- 
an; J F Gilliam, Monroe; W H Stancil, 
Beaufort; J A Sigman, Lincoln; J W 
Kittrell, See’y, J F Coghill, Vance; 
Geo E Ritchie, Cabarrus; T BSegraves, 
Wake; 8 W Knox, Granville; Levi 
Whetted, Alamance; O W Sutton, 
Wayne; P G Ward, Johnson; B R 
Haygrove, H C Clegg, Chatham; Jeff 
Rhew, Durham; J B Olive, Wayne; 
W J Johnson, Chatham; J H Mills, 
Wake; J T Murray, A Cash, Granville; 
AJ Carroll, Durham; W C M Yates, 
Chatham; G R Marshburne, Nash; 
J M Keathley, Duplin; L E Newsome, 
Wilson; W A Seymore, J M Dicken, 
W S Moore, Franklin; Mrs Mary Haw- 
lin, Kansas; Scotland Neck Hotel, 
Haxifax; J M Smith, Orange; M W 
Page, Wake; J L Fryder, Wilson; A L 
Peeler, Rowan; Dr Cyrus Thompson, 
Oaslow; J T Condler, Buncombe; Hon 
Marion Butler, Sampson; T B Burke, 


RJ Boling, Chatham; W W Jobknson, 
Wake. 


SSS 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a 


Hay and Grain Caps—W. A. Woods, 
Bath, N. H. 

New Variety of Sweet Potatoes— 
Allen Matthews, Chalk Level, N. C. 

A Beautiful Summer Hat—E, New- 
man & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

_Eureka Gape Worm Extractor—Sur- 
gical M’f’g Co., Washington, D. C. 

Always mention THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER when writing to advertisers. 

ey Oe 

A South Dakota farmer and his wife 

have had twenty-seven children in 
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At the Unveiling—Mrs. Bilkins Keeps g 
Close Watch on Her Hubby— Wide 
Sleeves From a Religious 
Standpoint. 

B.—‘‘Hello! Mr. Editor.” 
R.—“Heilo! Major. Hope you hays 
recovered from your last visit to the 
city, the day the monument was yp. 
veiled.” 
B.—“‘Oh! I've sorter rekivereg m 
equaliberim, as the the skule teecher 
says. Betsy purty nigh made my 
blood bile over that day. While Kur. 
nel Waddell was speakin’ I wanted her 
ter listen closely an’ and let me take 
another little search fer that stil] o; 
licker shop in the capitol building, | 
knew that they had done sent part oy 
it off ter Greensboro fer repares, but J 
thought maybe I could find some. 
thing left. But Betsy iz one ov them 
‘comin’ women,’ an’ she wouldn't let 
me git 10 feet frum her the whole day, 
I seed lots ov folks nosin’ eround that 
buildin’ with their eyes peeled, but if 
they found ennything they didn't let 
on. Betsy says if I don’t mind the 
blockaders will kill me fer informip’ 
on them. I tole her I hadn’t informed 
on anybody yit, fer she wouldn't let 
me find out whether the odor wuz frum 
a blockade still or jist a few private jugs, 
I hear that the editor ov the Sharilitt 
Observer got so mad when he read 
what I sed erbout searchin’ the capital 
that he spit fire. I’m sorry ter hear 
that, fer him an’ me an’ Paul Brecken- 
ridge Means are the only dymakrats 
left in the State. If we fall out an’ 
split over details like that they won't 
be much use in runnin’ a campaign in 
96. But we will bury-our differences 
on the livin’ issues an’ hoist the sound 
money banner even if it does reduce 
the country to barbarism ergin. Me an’ 
Paul an’ Josephus Caldwell are goin’ter 
buy the State like Bill Penn bought 
Pennsylvania erbout three hundred 
years ago. By the time Cleveland’ 
administration is over we can git the 
whole State by payin’ one dozen copies 
ov the Encyclopedia Britannica, three 
patent medicine alamanacs, one pint 
ov licker, a deck ov cards an’ two 
seven-shooters. Then Doctor Caldwell 
will edit Tax PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
for it will be the only paper that will 
weather the storm, and Paul Means 
will practice law an’ Ill run for office 
on the single standard ticket.” 
R.—‘‘All signs point that way. If 
the theories of your ‘big three’ con- 
tinue in force, no doubt you can buy 
the State at that price after awhile.” 
B.—‘‘Me an’ Betsy cum mity nigh 
havin’ a blocdy row over the big sleeve 
question after we got home frum the 
unveilin’ the other nite. Betsy ‘lowed 
that the extra cloth in the big sleeves 
the girls wear this year costs enuff ter 
send ten thousand missionaries ter the 
heathen lands an’ convert every dirty 
heathen there. I tole her it was simply 
the evidence ov prosperity since Cleve- 
land got in. She ‘lowed it looked ter 
her like the girls thought they wouldn't 
be able ter buy dresses much longer 
an’ they are trying ter spread it 02 
thick while they can. I knowed in my 
mind that Betsy wuz jest mad bekat 


I couldn’t buy her a new dress thié 
spring, an’ I turned the subject 42 
soon azI could without creatin’ sus 
picion. Gude bye.” 


—_—_—=— +9 0 
THE SHOE FACTORY FUND. 


Rae4iaH, N, C., May 20, 1895. 
At the Ssate Alliance Executive 

Committee Meeting, in session to-day, 
was directed by said committee to ID 
form the brethren that on account of the 
funds received for shoe factory not be 
ing sufficient to perfect the organ)z+ 
tion as was directed by the State Alli: 
ance in its last session at Greensboro, 
therefore, they think it best to take 0° 
action thereon for the present, but let 
the matter go over till next State meet 
ing, but to urge the breth:en to se? 
in what funds they can by Augus! 
10th, so that a perfect organiz3ton 
can be completed then. Oniy about 
$1600 in band, and that is just & 
very littie more than one-third of thé 
amount required. Brethren, cannot 
each Sub. that has not subs :ribed a2y- 
thing putin $5 by August 17 Ifyou 
will subscribe that amount the Sh0 
Factory will be in operation by Vcl® 
ber 1st. Let us hear from you at once 

on this matter, It is important. 
Yours fraternally, 
W. S. BARNES, 

Sec’y Treas. N. C. F. 8. Alliance. 
——2 +e P t 

Perhaps you have not noticed it, bu 
it is a fact that not one of the goldbugé 
suggests any new ratio, though iy 
one vehemently and hysterically he 

clares that 16 to 1 would ruin t 





thirty years, making nine sets of trip- 
ets. d 


country. 
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~—BARLISLES” SPEECH. 


HE MAKES A ‘WEAK BUT INGEN- 
10US DEFENSE OF GROVER 
AND HIS GOLDBUG 
CRIME, 


His Explanations all Call for Explana- 
tions. 

CovINGTON, Ky., May 20.—Hon. John 
g. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, 
apoke here to-day by appointment. His 
speech was as follows: 
yur. Chairman and Fellow Citizens:— 
" Although absent from the State fora 
very considerable time, Ihave never 
ceased to feel a deep interest in every 
thing that concer:s the welfare of its 
people, and especially the welfare ot 
my old constituents in this congress- 
ional district. My personal and politi- 
cal relatiors with them have been so 
clese and intimate in the past that. 
notwithstanding our long seperation, 
it is sometimes difficuit, even now, for 
me to realize that I am not sull their 
repre sontative. But my close relations 
to the people here do not in the least 
diminish my obligations to my fellow- 
citizens in other parts of the State, 
who have never failed to give mea 
generous support In ail my aspiraticne, 
and it would be unbecoming in me to 
withhold the expression of my thanks 
for the confidence they have reposed 
jn m*, or refuse to participate in the 
discussion of public questions which 
vitally affect their interests. They 
have a right to call me into their coun- 
sala and require ms to bear my share 
of responsibility for the course of 
political events and the results of 
political action whenever, in their 
judgment, itis proper to do so, and, 
therefore, when it became manifest 
that my presence in the State during 
gome part of the time devoted to the 
discussion of pending questions was de 
sired by a considerable number of my 
Democratic friends, I did not feel at 
hberty to remain abseat. It may or 
may not add to the force of my argu- 
ments, or the weight of my advice, to 
assure you that Iam not, and do not 
expect to become a candidate for any 
office in the giftof the people, or their 
representatives, and that I do not ap- 
pear in the State in the intercst of any 
candidate. My interest in the solution 
of the questions now pending is pre 
cisely the same as that of any other 
American citizen who desires tosze his 
country prosperous and happy, and 
while my views as tothe policy which 
will honestly produce these results may 
beentirely erroneous, they are er 
entertained and will be frankly stated. 
It can make no difference to me, per 
sonally or politically, whether they are 
popular or unpopular, here or else- 
where, although it is always more 
agreeable to be in accord with the pre- 
vailing public sentiment tban to be in 
opposition toit. My respect, however, 
for the intelligence and patriotism of 
the American people constrains me to 
believe that, no matter what their 
preconceived opinions may be upon 
any question, they will not refuse to 
give 1t a full and fair investigation or 
fail to reach a just conclusion when 
both sides have beenheard. Therefore 
I shall speak to you this evening with 
full confidence that, whatever may be 
your present opinions on the subject 
to be discussed, you are willing tore 
examine the grounds upon which they 
have been formed, and change them 1f 
they are found to be erroneous 

There has never been a time since 
the close of the civil war and the s2t- 
tlement of tke questions growing out 
of it when passiun and prejudice ex 
erted such @ powerful influence in con 
trolling the action -of the people upon 
political and economic questions as 
they have during the last two years. 
A great wave of depression has swept 
over the whole industrial, commercia! 
and financial world,.more injurious in 
its effects in some places than In others, 
but entailing great loss and distress 
nearly everywhere, It did not begin 
twenty years ago, es some of our 
friends are in the habit of asserting, 
but less than five years ago. Its first 
Serious effects were felt im Argentina, 
where the people and the governnient, 
notwithstanding the warnings of «x 
perience in all ages, determiaed to try 
again the experiment of a cheap and 
lflated currency. Is failed, of course, 
a31¢ always has and always wiil wher 
ever tried, and its failure, by reason of 
the extensive commercial and financial 
connections between that country and 
English capitalists, prcduced a crisis 
Which seriously involved many of the 
great financial institutions in Europe 
and had a depressing influence in all 
the money markets uf other countries ; 
for, in these days of rapid communica- 
Ucn and close commercial relations, an 
Injury to credit in any part of tne globe 
18 Immediateiy felt all around the 
Worle. Foreign holders of our securi 
hes, in order to procure means to meet 
thelr obligations at home andin Arzen 
tina, sent them here in large emcunts 
for redemption or sale, and, couse 
quently, tne feeling of apprehension 
and uncertainty, which already ¢x- 
isted tv a considerable extent, was in 
ltensitied in ali the great centres of 
trade and finance But if our own 
domestic affairs had been wisely and 
*onomicaily conducted our people 
Would have soon recovered from tts 
tects of this foreign disturbance. We 
posse sod all the essential elements of 
Prosperity, except a sound and reliable 

fancial system, and that we might 
have secured within areasonable time; 

or, at least, we mizht have greatly im- 
Proved our condition in this respect, if 
Political or party considerations had not 
1 fluenced our legislation, Ic 1s true 
that our revenue laws were not ina 
Satisfactory condition, but they had 
in force a long time and the people had 

en compelied to adjust their business 

e them, and. after the election of 
resident Harrison, did not expect 
&ny beneficial change until another ad- 
Ministration should come in. 

' When Mr. Cleveland’s tirst adminis- 
ration went out of office onthe 4th 
&y of March, 1889, the government 

_ an ample revenue for ail purposes; 

—. free gold in the Treasury amounted 

$196,689,614; agriculture, manufac- 





tures and commerce were in a reason- 
ably healthy and prcsperous condition, 
and the prospect for the continuance 
of a fairly active business era was ap- 
parently as good as it had been for 
many years. During the four years of 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration the sum 
of $341,448 449 was paid on the pnblic 
debt, and at its close there was left in 
the Treasury a balance of $330,348, 916, 
including the gold reserve. This vast 
sum had been accumulated by taxation 
upon the people, and thev had a right 
to expect that it would be faithfully 
applied to the extinguishment of the 
public debt and tothe payment of the 
necessary expenses of the government 
without waste or extravagance; but it 
requires a very bricf statement of the 
results of President Harrison’s admin- 
istration to show how these just ex 
pectations were disappointed. When 
his administration closed on the 4th of 
March, 1893, and a Democratic admin- 
istration came in again, the cash bal. 
ance in the Treasury had dwindled 
down to $162,450 577, including che 
gold reserve, or $62.450.577 exclusive of 
the reserve, notwithstanding the pay- 
ments upon the public debt during his 
term amounted to $1('5 000,000 less than 
the payments made during the pre 
ceding four years. In addition to the 
actual receipts of the government, 
which were very large, Congress, by a 
law passed in 1890, turned into the 
Treasury, asa part of th general as- 
sets to be used for public purposes, a 
trust fund amounting to more than 
$54,000,000, which belonged to the na- 
tional banks and had always been held 
for the redemption of their notes, and 
this fund, or what was left of it, helped 
to swell the balance at the élose of the 
administration. 

There came with President Harr‘son 
a Republican Congress, and for the first 
two years of his administration that 
party had atsolute control in both 
branches cf the legislative department 
ae well asin the executive, and was, 
therefore, wholiy responsibie for the 
goverrmant of the country. That 
Congrers will be distinguished in his 
tory for three things only: First, the 
enactment of the law of July 14. 1890, 
providing for the purchase of 4.500 000 
ounces of silver bullion each month 
and the issue of legal tender Treasury 
notes to pay for it; secondly, the pas. 
sage of the so-called McKinley tariff 
act, which largely incressed taxation 
upon the people and at the same time 
diminished the revenues of the govern 
ment; and thirdly, the inauguration 
of the most wasteful and extravagant 
system of public expenditures that ever 
existed in this country in time of peace, 
the evil effects of which must continue 
to be felt for yearstocome. The result 
of this legislation and of the general 
policy of the Republican administra- 
tion was that, when the Democratic 
party secured possession of the execu. 
tive power for the second time, it found 
the financial affairs of the government 
in a most unsatisfactory and precarious 
condition, and rapidly growing worse 
The revenues had been greatly dimin- 
ished and the current expenditures had 
been enormously increased by the pas- 
sage of laws making permanent and 
other appropriations which the Treas- 
ury was bound to pay; the compulsory 
purchase of stiver bullion and the issue 
of legal tender Treasury notes were 
still going on, and silver was being piled 
up io the Treasury at the rate of more 
than 154 tens per month; distrust of 
our ability under the circums‘ances to 
meet the cbligatious of the government 
avd maintain the parity of the two 
metals prevailed and was increased in 
all the great financial centres at home 
and abroad in consequence of which 
gold, to the amount of more than $36,- 
500,000, had been withdrawn from the 
Tfre:sury and shipped to other coun- 
tries during the three months just pre- 
ceding the inauguration of the new 
administration, and not a dollar had 
been brought in; in short, unwise legis- 
lation had alreagy produced its inevi 
tavle results, and whatever criticism 
the impatient spirit of a disappointed 
and restics; people may have prompted 
them to make upon the present admin- 
istration, lamerure impartial history 
will place the responsibility for what 
has occurred where it properly belongs, 
andIlam wiliing to wait until it is 
written. It must not be understood 
from this that I am not ready at all 
times to vindicate the legality, the jus 
tice and the good policy of the course 
pursucd by the present administration 
in efforts to maintain the credit and 
honor of the government, inspire con 

Jence among the holders of its obli 
gations, and preserve the stability and 
value of the various kinds of currency 
in the hands of the people; but the 
present and fuiure are far more im- 
portant than the past, and my time 
can be more profitably employed on 
this occasion in discussing the ques 
tions now pending than reviewing 
transactions already closed. 

Whether we shali continue to pre- 
serve our existing monetary system, 
under which all the dollars ia use, 
whether they be gold, silver or paper, 
possess equal purchasing power in the 
markets, or provide by law for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver 
dollars contsining 412} grains of stan- 
dard silver, and make them the uni's 
and measurcs of vasue in the exchange 
of commodities and in the payment of 
debts, is by far the most important 
question that has been presented for 
une cor sideration of the American peo 
ple during this generation; and that 
question now confronts ue. The free 
coinage of si.ver and the substitution 
of a new unit and measure of value 
for the existing one in the business 
transactions of the country is not on 
ordinary experiment which can be 
safely tried to day and sbandoned to- 
morrow if found injurious, because the 
immediate consequences of such a step 
would be so far reaching and so endur- 
ing that they would continue to be felt 
for years after the policy had been re- 
versed. It is incumbent, therefore, 
upon those who insist upon the adop- 
tion of this revolutionary policy to 
show plainly and conclusively in ad- 
vance not only that it would result in 
no injury, but that it waquld be posi- 
tively beneficial, for if not positively 
beneficial the change would at least be 
wholly useless. This cannot be done 


by appeal to the excited passions and 
prejudices of the people, by attempts 
to array One class of our citizens or one 
section of cur country against another, 
or by loose and extravagant statemen!s 
unsupported by facts and reasons. The 
questions involved are too serious, the 
interests to be affected are too large, 
and the common sense of the people is 
too strong to justify or even excuse 
this course of treatment. The allega 

tion, even if it were true, that a great 
crime was surreptitiously committed 
in 1873, or at any other time, does not 
prove, or even conduce to prove, that 
the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to1 would be beneficial to the 
country under the conditions now ex 

isting. But, gentlemen, it is not true 
that the act of February 12, 1873 which 
made the gold dollar the unit of value 
and dropped the standard silver dollar 
from the coinage, was pes3ed by stealth, 
or that its purpose or effect was to de 

prive the people of the use of any coin 
then in use or then in ex’stence in this 
country. That bill was pending in 
Congress for nearly three years and 
was under consideration during five 
sessions of that body; it was distinctly 
recommended in two reports of the 
Secretary cf the Treasury, and the Di- 
rector of the Mint, and it was officially 
printed and laid on the desks of mem- 
bers of the House and of the Senate 
thirteen different times before the final 
vote was taken on it. It was read at 
length in open Senate several times, 
and in the House at least once, as 
shown by the record; it was reported 
from committees seven times, and the 
discussion upon it in the House fills 66 
columns of the Congressional Gicbe, 
and in the Sanate 78 columns. As first 
reported to the Senate and passed by 
that bedy in January, 1871, the bili did 
not provide for the coinage of any sil 

ver dollar whatever, but expressly 
limited the coinage of that metal to 
subsidiary pieces—half dollars, quar- 
ters and dimes. In this form, witnout 
any provision for the coinage of any 
kind of silver dollar, the bill was passed 
in the Senate on the 10th day of*Jan- 
uary, 1871, upon the call of the yeas 
and nays, and the record shows that 
the Senators from Kentucky, Hon. 
Garrett Davis and Hen. Thomas C. 
McCreery, the distinguished Demo- 
cratic Senator from Ohio, Hon. Allen 
G. Thurman, the present Senator from 
Nevada, Hon. William M. Stewart, to- 
gether with all the other Senators from 
the Pacific Slope, voted in the affimative, 
while Senator Sherman, Senator Mer- 
rill, and 12 others voted in the nega- 
tive. The resson given by Mr. Sher- 
man for voting against the bill was 
that the Ssanate had, in obedience to 
the demands of the Senators from the 
Pacific Coast, so amended the bill, 
after it was reported from the com- 
mittee, as to abolish the charge of one 

fifth of one per cent. for coining gold, 
thus making the coinage of that metal 
entirely free. The bill went to the 
House of Representatives, but it was 
not disposed of during that Congress 
and at the first cession of the next Con- 
gress Mr. Kelley, cf Pennsylvania, in- 
t:oduced it in the House and it was re- 
ferred to a committee. So far as the 
coinage of the silver dollar was affec- 
ted, the bill introduced by him was 
precisely the same as the one that had 
passed the Senate—that ie, tt made no 
provision for such a coin. However, 
when the bill was finally reported back 
from the committee to the House it 
wes so amended as to provide for the 
coinage of a subsidiary piece, to be 
called a dollar. and to contain 384 
grains of standard silver, the same 
as the French 5 franc piece, and it was 
to be legal tender to the extent of five 
dollars, and no more. In this form it 
passed the House by a very iarge ma. 
jority —in fact, the opposition to it was 
so weak that the yeas and nays were 
not even called. The Senate struck 
out 5 franc subsidiary dollar and sub- 
stituted for it another subsidiary coin, 
called the trade-dollar, containing 42u 
grains of standard silver, and provided 
that it should be a Jegal tender to the 
amount of five dollars, and no more. 
A committee of conference wes ap- 
pointed, the Senate amendm<«nt was 
agreed to. and the bill became a law by 
the approval of President Grant on 
the 12:h day of February, 1873. This 
brief ?historical statement of the pro- 
ceedings, which is fully sustained by 
ihe official record, shows (hat it was 
well understood in Congress that the 
old standard siiver dollar of 4124 grairgs 
was not to be thereafter coined at our 
mints, and thas the only difference of 
opinion that ever existed, even term- 
porarily, between the Senate and the 
Hous} was whether they would substi- 
tute in its place a subsidiary coin cor- 
taining 384 graing, or a subsidiary coin 
contain in 420 grains of silver. No 
proposition was made in either body to 
continue the coinage of the cld dollar, 
or to make any silver coin the unit of 
value or a full legal texder in the pay- 
ment of debts. 


The plain truth is that this act of 
1873, which has been the subject of so 
much misapprehension and denuncia- 
tion, was simply a legal recognition of 
a monetary condition which had exis 
ted in fact in this country for about 
thirty five years, or ever since a short 
time after the passage of the coinage 
act of 1884 From abcut the year 1837 
until after the passage of the Bland 
Allison act in 1878, no silver dollars 
were in circulation in this country, and 
our whole currency consisted of gold 
coins and bank nots, except from 
1862 to 1878, when our active circula- 
tion, outside of California and its neigh- 
boring territory, was ali paper. There 
was during the latter period about 
$25,000,000 in gold in circulation on the 
Pacific coast, and the United States 
was collecting customs dues in gold 
and using it in the payment of interest 
on the public debt, but there was no 
silver in circulation anywhere ia this 
country, not even the light-weight 
subsidiary coins. The value of the 
United States note or greenback was 
always measured by gold and not by 
silver, and commodities had a good 
price and a paper price, but never a 
silver price, because silver, except the 
half.dollars, quarters and dim-s comed 
under the act of 1853, had been out of 
use here for more than twenty years 








before the commencement of the war, 





and even these subsidiary coins had 
not been in use for elveven years prior 
to 1873. Our own monetary history 
had already furnished two most strik 
ing illustrations of the operation of the 
natural law under which the coins 
which are over-valued by statute al 
ways drive out of circulation the coins 
which are under-valued. Our own ex 
perience had again demonstrated what 
the history of the world already 
showed—that whenever the coinage 
laws of any country permit the free 
coinage of both metals with the full 
legal tender qualities at a ratio of value 
which does not conform substantially 
to their intrirsic or commercial ratio 
in the markets of the world, both kinds 
of coin cannot be kept in circulation 
at the same time. The reason 1s that, 
both’ being full legal tender, the leas: 
valuable coin will always be used in 
making payments, and will become 
the sole meusure of value, and the most 
valuable will be hoarded or sent out of 
the country into the markets where its 
real value can be obtained. 

Our first coinage law was passed in 
1792, and it provided for fuil legal 
tender gold and silver coins at a ratio 
of 15 to 1; that is to say, 15 pounds of 
silver were to be considered as equal 
in valus to 1 pound of gold, and the 
weights of the coins were adjusted to 
that rule. Ia deciding upon this ratio, 
neither Mr. Hamilton, who recommen 
ded it, nor the Congress which adopted 
it, supposed they were arbitrarily es- 
tablishing the relative values of the 
two metals, for no legislative author 
ity could do that, bus it was supposed 
that they were simply adopting and 
utilizing in the statute law the exist- 
ing intrinsic or commercial ratio be 
tween them. A brief experiment, how 
ever, showed that a mistake had been 
been made, and the inevitable result 
followed. It soon became evident that 
15 pounds of silver were not in fact 
equal in value to 1 pound of gold, and 
that no matter what words were prin 
ted in the statute book the people in the 
transaction of their business whoily 
disregarded the legal ratio and treated 
the metals according to their relative 
commercial value, and that they would 
not exchange 1 pound of gold for 15 
pounds of silver, either in coin or bul- 
lion, nor use gold coins as money when 
the amount of bullion in the coin 
was worth in the market more than 
the coin itself. In short, silver had 
been over valued and gold had been 
under valued in the law, and the con 
s: quence was that by the year 1812 
goia had disappeared from the coun- 
try, and from that time on until after 
the passage of the act of 1834 the 
United States had practically mono- 
metallism. In May, 1805, President 
Jefferson stopped the coinage of the 
silver dollar, and during a period of 
thirty-one years, thereafter, not single 
standard siver dollar was coined at the 
mints of the United States; but, under 
the act of 1792, the sutsidiary coins 
were of full weight as compared with 
the dollar and were legal tender, and 
these coins, with Spanish dollars, 
French crowns or 5 franc pieces, and 
bank notes constituted our circulatung 
medium. Gold having disappeared 
from circulation, Congress determined, 
in 1834, to bring it back by changing 
the ratio. The act of 1834, supplemen 
ted by the act of 1837, provided that 
the legal ratio should be 16 to1; that 
ia. that 16 pounds of silver in the coins 
should be equel to1 pound of gold in 
the coirs, and the effect of this was to 
drivesilver outof circulation and substi- 
tute gold in its place, because silver 
was under-valued and gold was over 
valued in the statute. One pound of 
gold coined or uncoined was not, in 
fact, worth intrinsically or commer 
cially 16 pounds of silver, cvined or 
uncoined, and, therefore, the coins of 
the two metals could not circulate to 
gether at that ratio. The authors and 
supporters of this law well knew what 
the effect of such a legal ratio would 
be in case it did not conform to the 
commercial ratio, but the great object 
in view wes the restoration of gold to 
the circulation, and all other consider 
ations were esubordinate to that. 
Doubtless many of them still believed 
that the socalled double standard 
could be mauintained, and that the coins 
the two metals could be kept in circu- 
lation together at the new ratio; but 
they were mistaken. Silver went out 
ana gold camein. The gold besis was 
established in 1864, by the practical 
operation of tbe ratio, just as com 
pletely aad effectually as if 16 had been 
expressly declared in the statute 
Ii+re, then, were two experiments in 
the fres coinage of the two metals in 
this country, covering a period of 
eighty-one years, 46 legal ratios very 
nearly corresponding to the real rela- 
tive values in the ccmmercial world, 
and they both failed—in one case be- 
caus? silver was over valued, and in 
the other case because goid was over- 
valued. A very small percentage of 
difference between the legal ratio and 
the commercial ratio has always been 
found sufficient in modern times to 
drive the under-valued metal entirely 
out and substitute the other, or paper 
based upon the other, in its place, and 
no Congress or Parliament can repeal 
or alter the natural law of trade by 
which this movement of the metals 1s 
governed, 

In 1853 Congress, in order to main- 
tain the circuiation of subsidiary coins 
—half dollars, quarters and dimes—re- 
duced the weight of the metal con- 
tained in them and made them legal 
tender only in the payment of sums 
rot exceeding five dollars in amount. 
Under this act the value of the bullion 
contained in two half-dollars, four 
quarters or ten dimes was not equal to 
the value of the bullion contained in 
either a gold or silver dollar, and con 
sequently these small limited legal. 
tender coins went into circulation and 
remained in use until expelled by the 
cheaper paper currency issued during 
the war; not being full legal tender, 
they could not drive out the gold 
coins. 

This was the condition of our mone 
tary system at the time the act of 1873 
was passed. Our legal position was bi- 
metallic, but our actual measure of 
value was gold, and our actual circu- 
lating medium was paper, with a pur- 
chasing power measured by the gold 





standard. We had nosilver and ithad | 
no influence whatever on our prices on 
our ability to pay debets. The act of 
1873, therefore, did not, and could not, 
take away from the people of the Uni- 
ted States any advantage they then: 
possessed, but it did prevent the coin- | 
age of full legal tender silver dollars 
thereafter, and the act of 1874d-stroy- 
ed the debt paying power of the old 
standard doliar coined before 1873, ex- 
cept in sums not to exceeding five dol 

lars. If there had been any such dol. 
lars in circulation or existence here 
this latter act would have ebridged the 
ability of debtors to discharge their ob- 
ligations, but as there were none, it 
had no practical effect at that time. 

Thus We remained until 1878. We 
had tried to keep the legal tender coins 
of thetwo metais im circulation at the 
same time, under a system of free 
coivage, but had utterly failed. In 1878 
anew policy was adopted, and it was 
determined to restore the standard 
silver dollar to the coinage and to cir- 
culation with full legal tender qualities, 
not by opening the mints to its free 
and unlimited coinage on individual 
account, a8 is now proposed, but by 
providing for the purchase and coin- 
age of not more than four million dol- 
lars’ worth, por lees than two million 
dollars’ worth of silver bullion each 
month by the government itself. Un- 
der this act, and theso called Sherman 
act, and the act providing for the re- 
coinage of trade dollars, there have 
been coized at the mints of the United 
States and put into circulation during 
seventeen years, $397,652,853 in full 
legal-tender standard sliver, as against 
$8 030,000 coined during the whole pre- 
vious existence of the government—a 
period of eighty-nine years. In other 
words, there have been coined and put 
into circulation among the people, in 
cuin itself or in certificates issued 
upon it, nearly fifty times as many full 
legal tender silver dollars as were pro- 
duced at the mints of the United States 
from 1792 to 1878, and yet some gentle- 
men are writing books and making 
speeches to convince their fellow citi 
zens that silver is demonetized in this 
country. Taoere was never in our whole 
history one third as much legal-tender 
silver in use in the United States at 
oue time as there is now. and it is used 
without depriving us of all our gold, 
which was never done before. Silver 
is not demonetized inthis country, but 
its coinage has been so limited and re- 
gulatd by Jaw and the financial affairs 
of the government have been so con- 
ducted that up to the present time its 
purchasing power has been preserved 
and its circulation toa large amount 
has been maintained concurrently with 
other forms of money, notwithstand 
ing it has been coined at a ratio which 
does not conform tothe real value of 
the metal contained in it. I repeat 
that silver is not demonetized, and the 
question presented to us by the agita- 
tion now going on is not whether it 
snall be demonetized in the future but 
whether the mints of the United States 
shall be thrown open to all the silver 
in the world that any individual or 
corporation may desire to have coined, 
free of charge, into legal tender dollars 
—that, is legal tender in the United 
States only -at the ratio of 16 to1 In 
order to discuss this subject intelii 
gently we must unde:stand d’siinctly 
what is proposed by our cpponents, 
and fortunately there is no difficulty 
upon this point. 

Free aud unlimited coinage of full 
legal tender silver doliars at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 means that our law shall be 
so Changed that any owner of silver 
bullion may send it to the mints and 
have it coined, at the public expense, 
into dollars each containing 4124 prains 
of standard silver, the dollars when 
coined to be delivered to the owner of 
the bullion, and ail the people of the 
United States tobe compelled by law 
wo receive them as dollars in the pay- 
ment of debts, although not intrinsi- 
cally worth more than fifty cents each 
The 25 8 10 geains of standard gold con- 
tained in a gold dollar is worth 100 
cents, or the equivalent of 100 cents, all 
over the world, in eilver standard 
countries as weil asin gold standard 
countries, and it is worth just as much 
before it is coined as afterwards; but 
the 4124 grairs cf standar« silver con- 
tained in a aiiver dollar are bot worth 
auywhere in the world more than 
about fifty cents. Or, to put the state 
ment ia a different form, 16 pounds of 
sliver cannot be exchanged fur 1 pound 
of gold anywhere in the world, but it 
requires about 32 pounds of silver to 
procure 1 pound of gold everywhere. 
But some one may say that this is not 
a fair statement, because 1t measures 
the value of silver by gold. The answer 
to this objection is that the statement 
does not attempt to measure the value 
of either of the metals, but simply to 
compare them, one with the other, and 
that for the purpose of making the 
comparison the value of gold is deter- 
mined by its purchasing power in the 
markets of the worid, and the value of 
silver is determined in the same way. 
Sixteen pounas of silver bullion will 
purchase only about one-haif the quan 
tity of commodities anywhere that 1 
pound of gold bullion wil) purchase, 
and this purchasing power is the true 
test of their aciual aod relative values. 
In the United States 16 pounds of sil- 
ver, coined into dollars, will no pur- 
chase as much as 1 pound of gold cone, 
out this would not be the case under a 
system of free and unlimited coinage 
ou individualaccount. The coinage of 
silver dollars bere has been limited by 
law for the purpose of preventing an 
excessive issue, end they have veen 
coined by the government onits own 
account and paid out for public pur- 
poses as dollars of full value, and con- 
sequently, the governmentis bound by 
every consideration of good faith, to 
say nothing of the positive declarations 
contained in the statutes, to keep them 
as good as gold, or, in other words, to 
maintain the parity of the two metals; 
and this it has done and will continue 
to do so a8 longas the present system 
exists. But, i the present system is to 
be abolished and a new one established, 
so that private individuals and corpor- 
ations can have their own bullion 
coined at the public expense and have 
the coins delivered to them for their 
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under no obligation whatever, legal or 
equitable to keep them as good as gold, 
and, in fact it would be impossible for 
it to do so, because the coinage would 
be unlimited and the volume of silver 
in circulation would become so great 
in proportion tothe gold the govern- 
ment could procure that the attempt 
would necessarily fail. The most ex- 
treme advocates of free coinege have 
not yet ventured to suggest that the 
government would be under any obli- 
gation to guarantee or maintain the 
value of silver dollars coined without 
charge for private parties, and without 
such guarantee it isclear ths dollar 
would be worth no more than the com- 
mercial value of the bullion contained 
in it, juet as the Mexican dollar is now, 
I admit that if the United States could 
coin without charge to the owners all 
the silver in the world available for 
coinage purposes, 412} grains of stand- 
ard siiver, in bullion, would be worth 
as much in this country as asilver dol- 
lar; but the real question is, what 
wou!d the silver doliar itself be worth? 
That it will be equal to cur present 
unit and standard of value is not only 
admitted, but openly urged as one of 
the chief arguments in favor of its free 
coinage. Everywhere the people are 
being told that uncer free coinage it 
will require twice as mang dollars to 
precure any given quantity of com- 
mcedities as are required now, and this 
means, of course, uhat the money will 
be only one half as valuable as it is 
now. When the public judgment is 
finally passed upon this subject I think 
it willbe found that the peopie of the 
United States are determined not to 
havea depreciated doijar, whether it 
be gold, silver or paper. They are un- 
doubtedly entitled to have for use in 
their business just as good money as 
any other people in the world have, 
and no political party that attempts to 
deprive them of it will ever erjoy their 
evnfidence or receive their suffrages. 

Thc ss of us who oppcss the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to lare 
proposing no change in the measure or 
standard of value now existing, nor are 
we proposing to discontinue the use of 
silver as money. I have never been, 
and am not now, unfriendly to silver 
in the sense of desiring ,to eee it ex- 
cluded from the monetary system of 
the United States, or of any other 
country, but I know that it cannot be 
kept in circulation along with gold by 
means Of any ratio the law of any one 
country may attempt to establish be- 
tween the two metals, and that the only 
way to secure the use of both at the 
same time is to make one of them the 
standard of value and so limit the coin- 
age of the other that the government 
which issues them and receives them 
for public dues may be able at all times 
to maintain their exchangeability, 
either directly or indirectly through 
the operation of its fiecul system. I 
am, therefore, in favor of the preser- 
vation of the existing standard of value 
with such use of full legal tender silver 
coins, and paper convertible into coin 
on demand, as can be maintained with- 
out impairing or endangering the credit 
of the government or, dimiuxishing the 
purcha-ing or debt-paying power of 
the money in the hands of the people. 
This is what I mean by the terms 
“sound money,” and, in my opinion, it 
is what is meant by an overwhelming 
majority ot the opponents of free coin- 
age at the ratio of 16 tol. This is 
veither goid mono-metallism nor silver 
mono-metallism, but it means that one 
standard or measure of value shall be 
maintained, and that all forms of 
standard coins in use shall be kept 
equal to that standard in the purchase 
ot commodities and in the payment of 
debts. Any policy which would dis- 
continue the use of silver ue money, by 
direct legal enactment or by under- 
valuing it relatively to gold in the coin- 
age laws, would certainly result in 
praciical gold mono reetaliiem, and, on 
the other hand, it is equally clear that 
any policy which would discontinue 
the use of gold as money, by legal en- 
actment or by under-valuing that 
metal relatively to silver in the coin- 
age laws, would result in practical sil- 
ver mono metallii:m. Free and un- 
limited coinage at the ratio of 16 tol 
would at once establish silver mono- 
metailism, pure and simple, for, as al- 
ready shown, the coias of the over- 
valued metal will ultimately drive the 
coms of the other ous of circulation 
and out of the country, even when the 
legal ratio varies but a small fraction 
from the commercial ratio, but the ex- 
pulsion of the undervalued coin from 
circulation would be mstantaneous 
when its value is really double the value 
of the other. How long do you sup- 
pose the $625,000,000 of gould in this 
country would remain here and be used 
as money under sucha policy? The 
banking and other great financial in- 
stitutions, which own and bold in their 
reserves much the greater part of this 
gold, would at once sell it ata large 
premium for silver—about two dollars 
‘or one dollar—or they would exchange 
it for silver bullion in the market at 
the ratio of about 32 pounds of silver 
for each 1 pound of gold, have the 32 
pounds of si!lver coined into dollars at 
the expense of the people, and with 
this cheap money pay the demands of 
their depositors and other creditors. 
The masses of the people cannot do 
thie, for they have no gold nor have 
they any silver builion to be coined at 
the expense of the government. 

Butit issaid that although the masses 
of the people have no bullion, many of 
them are in debt, and that the free 
coinage of silver would increase prices 
and give them more money, thus en- 
abhng them to discharge their obliga- 
tions more easily. The merit of this 
argument will be judged by each indi- 
vidual according to the view which he 
mey have teken of the nature of his 
cbiigations to the people who have 
loaned money or sold property to him. 
If a man who has borrowed a thousand 
dollars in gold, or its equivalent, and 
has promised to pay it, or hes pur 
chased a thousand dollars’ worth of 
another man’s property and promised 
to pay for it in the standard money 
recognized by law at the date of his 
contract, believes that it would be just 
and honest to discharge his obligation 
in anew standard worth only half 








private use, the government would be 
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DECADENCE OF FEUDALISM. 
Our Courtry and Its Condition---A Won- 
dercfal Dream. 
Oorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

CuarzotTtTe, N. C. 


The greatest characteristic of the 
Nineteenth Century has been progress. 
The old feudal and monarchial systems 
of government have given way to true 
Democracy to a wonderful extent in all 
the world. The divine right of rulers, 
as tolerated in past ages, is now an ob- 
solete idea, with none to defend it ex- 
cept money lords. The masses of the 
people have been reached by the press, 
and education has produced a revolu 
tion further reaching in its conse- 
quences than all the preceeding centu- 
ries have accomplished for 1,000 years. 
Vox populi vex Dei has been chosen 
and adopted as the talismanic slogan 
for the future. The idea that all men 
were created equal—that all should 
have an equal chance in the race of 
life in the pursuit of happiness, none 
will dare to dewy in theory, but where 
opportunity occurs their course is 
blocked by legis'atiom. In all the past 
there never kas been a time equal to 
the last half ef the Nineteenth Century 
for accumulatieg enormous fortunes 
by those whe steod in close touch with 
government officials, and just in pro- 
portion as this great wealth has been 
concentrated in the hands of the few 
has the masses beem made poor. Leg- 
islation has been for thirty years chiefly 
in the interest of the wealthy class, 
and has giver birth to a spirit of dis- 
content and unrest that bids fair to 
overturn the Republic. The rapid ad 
vance of civilation, including the 
various sciences and everything de- 
pendent on progress, looks dazling in- 
deed, and causes the beholder to be 
astonished with wonder when he con- 
trasts the closing year of the century 
with its beginning. But he should be 
careful in building his theories of the 
future, to consider the substratum and 
examine the political differences be- 
tween the present and the past that is 
within the memory of persons still liv- 
ing. 

Vast fortunes in the possession of a 
small minority is fraught with more 
danger to the liberties of the country 
than a large standing army. All his 
tory points to the accumulation and 
concentration of capital in the hands 
of the favored few, as the last scene in 
the life of every country that has fallen 
from its eminent place among the 
nations of earth. One half of our 
Senators are millionaires, and are ina 
position touse golden arguments to ad- 
vance their intersts, and, if necessary, 
make sure their re-election. We are 
now at an epoch where less than 30,000 
men control half the wealth of a nation 
of 70,000,000 people. This breach is 
widening every year; and the contrast 
becomes more marked between riches 
and poverty as each crop is harvested 
and put on the market. The press, 
which is subservient to the money 
power, cannot brook opposition, but 
cries, ‘“‘Treason! Treason!” if a man 
has the nerve to give expression to his 
honest convictions on the condition of 
his country. The decendants of a revo- 
lutionary ancestry cannot be kept in 
silence, or gagged by threats or ridi- 
cule—the two most potent weapons in 
daily use. The seeds which germinate 
into patriotism are being destroyed by 
taking from the people the reward of 
their labor; their manhood dwarfed by 
political frauds, and their voice 
drowned by the e¢orrupting influence 
of money. The only persons who are 
satisfied with the present political 
status are those whose incomes are 
from salaries. The dream of the ex- 
Fed: ral soldier is the best revelation 
of the future we have seen, and now 
present it for what it is worth: 


DREAMING. 

Dreaming is a condition or active 
tate of mind not thoroughly under- 
stood. Some of our most pleasant 
‘dreams take possession of subjects that 
have not been thought of in our past 
‘experience. Again, they are evolved 
from subjects that prey upon our 
thoughts while engaged in our usual 
‘occupations. They appear to emanate 
from the mind in full play without a 
guide, like a steam engine without a 
governor, while the will power is in 
abeyance. The rapidity of its action 
is incomprehemsible—a sufficiency of 
thought, if reduced to writing, to filla 
large volume, or a distance traveled 
great enough to circumvent the earth 
many times in the compass of an hour. 
Is it a miniature reflection of how the 
spirit will act when freed from the 
body? We know that in dreamland 
neither time nor distance prove ob- 
stacles to the range of thought or 
fancy. The mind peers into the future 
with the same ease that memory re- 
ealls the past. It is our purpose to 
record the visions of Amos Hinkle, of 
North Bend Township, Ind. Mr. Hin- 
kle, being a hard working man, was 
in the habit of retiring early to rest 
that nature might recuperate the 
wasted energies resulting from con- 
stant labor. 

Ox the night of January 21, 1895, 


¥ 


after partaking of his frugal meal and 
smoking his pipe, retired for the night 
and was s0on lost in sleep, but not 
the kind of “sleep that knits up the 
raveled sleeve of care” and brings 
freshness with the coming dawn, but 
thet which produces a tired feeling 
and leaves one all unnerved. His good 
wife observed there was something 
weighing on his mind, and asked him 
what troubled him. ‘‘My dream. It 
will haunt me till I die. I want to tell 
you about it. It was so vivid and so 
astonished me that when I awoke my 
nervous system was exhausted by the 
horrors impressed on my mind.” 

“You frighten me, Amos; tell me 
what you dreamed?” said Mrs. Hin- 
kle. 

“Tf you havetime to spare from your 
house wo:k I will tell you; you know 
we have been compelled to dismiss all 
of our help only in crop season, but 
let the work go undone, for I must tell 
you.” 

The fire was replenished and Mrs. 
Hinkle taking her sewing on her lap 
signified her readiness to hear the pro- 
phetic dream. He began in a tremb- 
ling voice and with a dejected counte- 
nance: 

“I dreamed we were still living on 
the same farm, but the calendar read: 
1962 A. D. I saw the 20th century was 
securely fixed in the scale of time, and 
found changesin everything,except peo 

plehad toeat and had to wear clothes as 
heretofore. The farms that formerly 
were dotted over the country and cul- 
tivated by the owner as each one 
thought best for his interest, ceased to 
exist as individual enterprises; they 
were now owned and operated by syn- 
dicates. Individuality was lost in cor- 
porations. All realty was vested in 
large combines, and the masses were 
individual slaves. Ronts were exces 

sive, and taxes were increas2d until 
the people groaned under the burden; 
and this was not for good government 
(as the public schools had ceased to 
exist), but to pay large annuities to the 
favored few. The people had tried to 
remedy the evils through the ballot 
box, but failed through the corrupting 
influence of money. An appeal to 
arms was considered to force the en- 
actment of national laws that would 
counteract the grinding effect of the 
great combinations that were sapping 
the life of the Republic by impover- 
ishing the producers of wealth But 
we had waited too long; the opportu- 
nity was lost by continuing faith with 
those who had destroyed silver asa 
money metal. In fact, we blindly 
forged the chains for our own enslave- 
ment. Now the military power has 
been swollen to European proportions, 
and our condition is hopeless. Liberty 
gone, and a monied aristocracy has 
supreme control of the country. The 
tears of women and the cries of men 
are alike unavailing of good for the 
masses. The saying of Vanderbilt was 
realized; the people were damned in 
earnest, and the future held no beacon 
of hope, only darkness was visible in 
the future. Joy and gladness had dis 

appeared; mirth, song and the dance 
were forgotten. The smile of for- 
mer days, and the buoyant spirit 
and the elastic step of those who were 
in pursuit of wealth and happiness, 
had given place to the grim visage of 
disappointment, and the measured 
pace of gloom and dispair. Notwith- 
standing tha earth yielded her increas>, 
millions were hungry and in rags. 
Only those who had money could look 
and feel cheerful, and they with dis- 
dain looked down upon what they were 
pleased to call the ‘common herd.’ I 
thought of my ancestors, how they 
followed Washington to Germantown, 
Valley Forge, and on to Yorktown in 
the cause of Independence; of the blood 
of a heroic line of Anglo-Saxons flow- 
ing through my veins, yet I am now 
only a slave tothe robbers. I followed 
the lead of McDowell, McLellan, Pope, 
Burnsides, Hooker, Mead and Grant to 
crush out the old chivilric aristocracy 
of the South, believing we were waging 
war to preserve the libertics of the 
people. Oh, God! what a mistake we 
made. We freed the negro from 
Southern masters and forged the chains 
to enslave sixty millions of whites. 
Our doom is sealed, for all history de 

clares that liberty once lost is never 
regained. In great perturbation of 
mind I called for you, with whom I 
had lived and labored for thirty years, 
and consulted you as to the future. I 
thought you tried to cheer me as you 
told of the concert of action of the 
laborers’ unions; that they would vote 
together, and that our country would 
yet be saved. But my heart sank 
within me when I remembered the 
army had been increased to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men; that 
Wall Street was virtually the owner 
of the country, and that the President 
and Congress were their agents, and 
that the army was the high sheriff to 
execute their bidding. I tried to un- 
derstand how such a change could 
come over the country so quickly. Just 
then an old soldier, battered and 
scarred, leaned over me and whispered, 





‘The change began in "73 when silver 


was demonetized, and has continued 
with accelerated velocity to the pres- 
ent, 27 years.’ I remember the change 
came gradually, and the people attrib- 
uted their misfortunes to every cause 
except the right one. They quarreled 
among themselves and fought each 
other blindly, not knowing that the 
leaders of the two antagonistic parties 
were hobnobbing together and laughing 
in their sleeves at the common people 
struggling with want and poverty. I 
cried out in my sleep, ‘Oh, God! why 
sleepest thou when thy people are so 
sorely oppressed?’ I endeavored to 
look beyond the veil and know the 
worst, and at once the curtain was 
lifted and I saw within in letters of 
blood upon the wail, ‘The days of the 
republic are numbered; the people 
worshipped party instead of patriotism, 
and are becoming slaves, having 
proved themselves unworthy of the 
princely heritage bequeathed by a 
noble ancestry?’ The inscription filled 
me with awe, as I thought of those 
who had inherited a love of liberty, 
and were familiar with the history of 
their brilliant past, now to be reduced 
to a position scarcely above serfdom, 
deprived of the benefits resulting from 
an untrammelled franchise. I thought 
how quickly patriotism had given way 
to stolid indifference; but no one can 
love a country that enslaves its people 
by depriving them of the just recom- 
pense of their labors. The lessons of 
other nations that have fallen have 
not been heeded, and we are now pay- 
ing the penalty. Thus iit has ever been, 
and as similar causes produce like 
effects, we need not be astonished at 
the results. I felt that I would die with 
appreszion and difficulty of breathing. 
My body covered with cold perspira- 
tion, I felt physically exhausted. I 
saw a beautiful creature; whether 
man, woman, or angel, I could not tell, 
but heard it distinctly whisper, ‘You, 
the people, are alone responsible; you 
sat quietly by and gave heed to the 
siren-voica of place-hunters, and did 
not search for yourselves what the 
trouble was, but let others do your 
thinking, until you are bound hand 
and foot by the money power and do 
not deserve commiseration. You are 
the makers of your own misfortune.’ 
With an awful frown on its counte- 
nance it left me alone. Immediately 
after the withdrawal of the beautiful 
apparition there appeared two images, 
wearing the habits and costumes of 
kings. One was dressed in golden ap- 
paral, sitting upon a royal throne, with 
a golden crown upon his brow, and 
holding a golden scepter in his hand, 
before whose presence the great men 
fell on their knees in adoration, saying, 
‘Thou art our god, and, as loyal sub- 
jects, we will defend thee against all 
who would demand a division of thy 
power with another. Thou alone must 
rule king of all the earth.’ To the left 
of this object of worship was another 
of great majesty, but of sorrowful 
countenance; his silver crown had 
been taken away, his throne despoiled 
and his scepter broken. His arms were 
stretched out in commiseration of the 
vast multitude who were laboring 
under great difficulties to pay their 
taxes and to support their wives and 
little ones. They had refused to give 
heed to ‘King Silver,’ having been se- 
duced by false prophets until all hope 
had fied. As his majesty disappeared 
all naure groaned in sympathy with 
the poor and oppressed.” 
= 0 + 
KEELY OUTDONE. 

The Greenville Reflector is responsi- 
ble for the following: 

Mr. Alfred Forbes tells us that he 
thinks he has accidentally discovered 
a cure for drunkenness, at least some 
thing that kills the effects of whiskey. 
The other day a man badly under the 
influence of liquor staggered into his 
store and asked that something be 
given him, complaining that he felt 
bad. Thinking to get rid of the man 
Mr. Forbes said ‘'I will give youa dose 
of salts if you want it.” The man 
agreed to take the salts, it was sent 
for, he drank it and steggered away. 

About twenty minutes later the man 
was seen going by the store walking 
straight and apparently as sober as 
any man on the street. The sudden 
change in condition of the man was 
spoken about, and concluding that the 
salts must have had something to do 
with it a dose was given to another 
drunken man. This man reported 
afterwards that in a very short while 
after taking thesalts all effect of the 
whiskey left him. 

If the taking of a simple dose of 
epsom salts had such an effect as this 
upon persons under the influence of 
whiskey itis worth giving a trial by 
others. We remember to have several 
times hearda druggist say that salts 
was the greatest medicine in the world, 
and if in addition to its other virtues 
it proves tobe in reality a cure for 
drunkenness it will make for itself a 
still greater reputation. If any others 
try a dose of it with the same result as 
thess two cases they should let it be 
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CREAM OF THE PRESS. 

Hard Hits, Bold Sayings and Patriotic 
Paragraphs from Reform Papers-— 
They are Worth the Price of 
One Paper a Whole Year. 

Say, you independent, free-born, lib- 
erty-loving American slave, what are 
you proud of ?—Atwood Patriot. 

The individual who attains to the 
fullest degree of independent manhood 
does his own thinking. — Emporia 
Times. 

Panics and long periodsof depression 
in prices are the logical outgrowth of 
the fluctuation of the value of money. 
—Emporia Times. 3 

Shall men starve because machinery 
does most of the work? Nay, rather 
should they fare better than ever.— 
Pittsburg Kansan. 

The Omaha platform is too good to 
be thrown away just in order to boost 
some hungry office seekers the quicker 
into office.— People’s Advocate. 

The corporations and banking power 
will throw the country intoa war if 
necessary to stop the progress of eco- 
nomic thought.— Chicago Express. 
Money is said to be ‘“‘getting easier ” 
That is it is getting easier for the banks 
and trusts to get, under our special 
privilege laws, we suppose.—National 
Reformer. 

The Globe Democrat says that ‘‘John 
Sherman and Grover Cleveland are the 
two Grand Old Men of this country.” 
That’s what the devil thinks.— Bulletin 
of Reform. i 

There are editors. in this country who 
have lost their homes and are on the 
verge of bankruptcy who are still 
clamoring for ‘‘honest money.”—How.- 
ard Citizen. 

Asilver Demikrat is a man whoo 
haz branes enuff to kno fre silver iz a 
gud thing, but whoo hazen got the 
morel kurridge tu vote fur it.—Mor- 
gan’s Buzz-Saw. 

Financial reform includes the trans- 
portation question. The present sys- 
tem is a tax levied on production that 
effects the finances of every one.— 
Chicago Sentinel. 

Our present money system is sure to 
lead either to the repudiation of all 
debts, or the confiscation of all the 
homes and personal property of the 
people.— Shelby Sun. 

Mr. Cleveland will please inform the 
people if the $9,000,000 he permitted 
the Rothschilds torob the government 
of in the last bond sale was ‘‘honest 
money.”— Southern Mercury. 
Populism is on the boom in Pennsyl. 
vania. At a recent election in Erie 
county the Pops carried eight town- 
ships—in some of these having a ma- 
jority over both the old parties.—Hzx, 
The Alliance is a trusty organiza- 
tion, co-operation and education. If 
the organization fails, where can co- 
operation get foothold, and how can 
education be achieved.—Cotton Plant. 
The educational efforts of the Farm- 
er’s Alliance, and other Labor organi- 
zations are now bearing fruit. They 
have forced the income tax and the 
money question to the front.—Brock- 
ton Diamond. 

Chauncey M. Depew says ‘‘Coin’s 
Financial School” is a fad. If it is it 
seems to be a fad that is making a 
world of trouble for Mr. Depew and 
his fellow ‘‘sound money” advocates.— 
State Journal, 


Business man, did you ever stop to 
think that when our farmers have sent 
all their money East in the payment 


spend with you? This is the result 
under a single standard— Washington 
Republic. 


Silver continues to go up and cotton 
follows. Why silver rules the price of 
the farmer’s commodities may not be 
clear to many, but it rules all the 
same. In view of this fact, why should 
not the cotton States favor free silver 
coinage.— Ex. 


The World has figured it out that 
the average family of five persons 
suffers an extortion of $60.48 a year, 
because of artificial increase in prices, 
engineered by the Beef Trust, Standard 
Oil Trust, Leather Trust and similar 
combinations against the public wel- 
fare. 


A New York Congressman—of Irish 
nationality—thinks of becoming a can- 
didate in Ireland for a seat in the Brit. 
ish Parliament. Good! We hope that 
the majority of our Congressmen will 
try to inflict themselves upon some 
other defenceless people. — Farmers’ 
Voice. 


The young man of the Clifton News 
basely slandera the Populist party 
when he says it is ‘‘first cousin to 
greenbackism.” It is greenbackism 
itself. Paper is the only scientific 
money. Itsaved the government in 
the sixties—will save it again, in the 
nineties.— Washington Republic. 

‘*When the devil was sick the devil 


@ saint would be, but when the devil 
was well a devil of a saint was he.” 





The modern version of this is: When 


of interest there is nothing left to a 
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a 25-poundkeg of Pure White Lead. Send for color-card and 1 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Don't Buy — 


barytes if you want White Lead. 


Pure 


White Lead is the best paint —barytes js 


Barytes is often 


‘sold under the brand of White Lead, Pure 


&c. Be careful about the 


Don't 


take what is said to be “just as good.” 


Any shade of color is readily obtained by using the Nationa! 
Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. One pound of color tints 


pam 


1 Broadway, New York, 








the Democratic party is in, devl 
of a bit of a free silver party will it be; 
but when the Democrats are out, they 
howl like the devil for silver free.— 
Southern Mercury. 
mg 0 
A NERVY OPERATION. 

Yesterday we published a little piece 
about a tramp riding on the truck of a 
car smoking and reading a paper. 

A gentleman from Henderson tells 
us one that will surpass it. He was 
standing near the track whena through 
freight on the S. A. L. road passed. 
The train slackened its speed a little in 


he saw two tramps, between the cars, 
on the bumpers, each one holding on to 
the brake rod. As they pas3ed one 
tramp had a string tied around a tooth 
of the other tramp and he pulled out 
the molar as they sped along and just 
as they got opposite this witness. It is 
hard to down a tramp.—Durham Sun. 


FITS CURED 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W.H. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 





any living Physician; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing acure to address; 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St.. New York 


DEMANDS ADOPTED 





By the Farmers’ Alliance and_Industrial 
Union at Raleigh, N. C., Feb- 
ruary 8, 1895. 

Finance—We demand a _nationa! 
currency, safe, sound and flexible. 
issued by the government only, a ful! 
legal tender for ail debts, public or 

rivate, and that without the use of 

ankng corporations; a just, equitabir 
and efficient means of distributing 
direct to the people at a tax not to ex 
ceed 2 per cent. as set forth by th: 
Sub-Treasury plan or some better sys 
tem; also, by payments in discharge of 
its obligations and for public improve 
ments. 
a. We demand the free and unlimites 
coinage of silver and gold at the lege! 


ratio of 16 to 1. 


b. We demand that the amount o: 
the circulating medium be increased t 
at least $50 per capita exclusive of lega! 
reserves, 

c. We demand a graduated income 
tax. 

d, That our national legislation shal: 
be so framed in the future as not te 
build up one industry at the expense o! 
another. 

e. We believe that the money of the 
country should be kept as much ag 
ossible in the hands of the people and 
ence we demand that all national and 
State revenue shall pe, United to the 
necessary expenses of the government, 
scomeiaseeny and honestly adminis. 


tered. 

f. We demand that postal savings 
banks be established by the gove 
ment for the safe deposit of the earn. 
ings of the people and to facilitate ex 


-hanges. 

Land—The land, including all the 
natural resources of wealth, is the 
heritage of all the people and should 
hot be monopolized for speculative pur 

and alien ownership of na 
should be prohibited. All lands now 
held by railroads and other corpora 
tions in excess of their actual needs. 
and lands now owned by aliens, should 
now be reclaimed by the government 
and sold for actual settlers only. 
_ Transportation—Transportation be 
ing a means of exchange and a public 
necessity, the government should own 
and operate just enough of the com 
peting ralroad lines of the country to 
moctoaiiy give the Government full 
control of the regulation of passenger 
fares and freight rates. 
a. The telegraph and telephone, like 
the postoffice system, being a necessity 
for the transmission of intelligence 
should be owned and operated by the 
goveramens in the interest of the peo 
ple. 


ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENTATORS 


We demand the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the 
people. That each State shall be di 
vided into two districts of nearly equal 
voting population, and that a Senator 
from each shall be elected by a direct 
vote of the people of the district. 


WHAT OUR ADVERTISERS SAY. 





OFFICE OF 
BARNES BROS., 
Electric Power Job Printers, 
Raleigh, N. C., July 28, 1893. 

Mr. Denmark, Business Manager: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is an ad- 
vertising medium, Besides answers 
received from North Carolina, we have 
received them from Mississippi, New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania, and our 
advertisement was only inserted three 





times. emt Bros, 


| The greatest enemy wiih which the 


crossing the switches, and as it passed |, 


peach grower has to contend is that ob. 
secure disease known as the ‘‘yellows,” 
A liberal feeding with potash is the 
best preventive known. Cultivate 
hard wood ashes in about the roots of 
the trees. This feeds the tree and the 
fruit and neutralizes the conditions 
which develop the foregoing diseage, 





ef Is experience worth any- 
d 


thing in farming? 
Suppose youdecidetomove § 
to town and rent the farm 
‘*on shares.” 
You have a chance to rent to 
3 2 man who has been a store- { 
j keeper; to another who has been j 
4 astock buyer; to one who has § 
been farming for five years, and 
to another who has been farm- 
M ing for twenty years. Other 
things being equal the ‘‘ twenty 
H year.’ man would get your farm. 
4 Greater experience — that’s the 
reason. 

















h is the name of the inventor of 

h the first successful reaping ma- 

4 chine. 

Since 1831 that name has been 

N identified with whatever is best 
in grain and grass harvesters, 


The makers of the McCormick have 
neither been ‘‘ keeping store” nor “ buy- 
ing cattle’’—perfectly honorable lines of 
business but #or the McCormick line, 
For sixty-four years they’ve simply been 
building McCormick light-running steel 
binders, reapers and mowers. That’s 

greater experience than anybody else 
has had in this line. 


That’s one of the reasons 
why McCormick machines 
lead the world. 





There are others; apply to the 
nearest McCormick agency for 
4 particulars. 
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—_—0:-—— 
Very Important 
—TO— 
Country Merchants. 





Of course you handle School Books and 
Stationary. 





Messrs. Haywood & Pittman, trustees 
of Alfred Williams & Co., are clos- 
ing up the business of that firm, 
and they are offering to 
dealers a large stock of 


ScHoou Books, WriTInc Paprrs, Inx, 
BLANKBOOKS, Pass-Books, MEMO- 
RANDUMS, etc., etc , etc. 

In lots of $5 00 or more at prices far 
below anything at which these goods 
have ever before been bought in this 
State. 

Now is the time and opportunity to 
replenish your steck. Haywood & 
Pittman, Trustees, Raleigh, N. C , will 
give any information that may be de- 
sired by persons intending to purchase. 
Sales will be made for cash only. 

A. W. HAYWOOD, 
THOMAS M. PITTMAN, 
Trustees. 


Siill King 


THE BIT OF BITS. 
Will controll the most 
vicious horse. 
Sales Greater Than Ever. 
Sample mailed XC for 
Nickel, $1.50. $1.08 
® Stallion Bits 50 cts. extra. 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO., "ast 








DRIVING 


WANTED 
Southern Property 


—FOR— 
Northern Buyers. 


OWNERS and AUTHORIZED AGENTS only 
of Southern Farm, Timber and Mineral Lands, 
Tracts for Cojonies, Factory Sites or Business 
Locations are solicited to list their property 
with us. 


Southern Land-lndusirial Company, 
J. W. ©. JONES, Gen'l Manager, Chicago, Il. 
First Nat’l Bank Building. 
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POETRY. 
THE LAST CAMPAIGN. 








SONG BY W. J. ROBERTSON. 
e Democrats with their bait, 

Fetegns they’d carry the State; 
‘hey put out their best men to speaking, 
But the people had an eye to the weather, 
And both parties ran together, 
And they landed them on the other side of 

Jordan. 

CHORUS: 

Pull off your coat and roll up your sleeves, 
For Joréan is a hard road to travel; 
Pull off your coat and hang it on a nail, 
If you don't go to Jordan you'll have to go to 

jail. 


This Cleveland bubble 

Has caused a lot of trouble; 

The Democrats thought they'd disturb them. 

But all I’ve got to say is every dog must have 

his day, 

And do his barking on the other side of Jordan. 
CHORUS: 

Cleveland is with the government rotten, 

And with his five c-n‘ cotton, : 

Thonght the Democrats would sustain him; 

But the North. South and West, 

Bach One did their best, ' 

And the whole thing went Republican. 


~ HOUSEHOLD. 


FISH SAUCE. 

Take one quarter of a pint each of 
milk and cream, two eggs well beaten, 
galt, a dash of cayenne and the juice of 
ahalfalemon. Put it over the fire 
and stir constantly until it begins to 
thicken. Served with boiled fish. 

CRANBERRY TARTS. 

Stew the cranberries in a very little 
water until they are well done. Rub 
them through a sieve. Season them 
with plenty of sugar while hot, add a 
little spice if the taste is liked, and let 
itget quite cool. Line small plates 
with puff paste, and put onarim of 
the same; fill the plates, and bake until 
the crust is done. 

CARROTS (AN ENTREE). 

A delicate entree is made by grating 
ten small table carrots, and putting 
them into a saucepan with three ounces 
ef butter. Let them simmer gently 
fifteen minutes, then add salt, pepper, 
a very small onion chopped fine, and a 
teaspoonful of choppod parsley. When 
the carrots are tender, drainthe butter 


from them and serve hot. This isa 
nice dish to serve with roast beef. 


T@ COOK CANNED LOBSTER. 

Drain the meat thoroughly, then 
spread it upon a platter, and pick out 
thecoral. Rub the coral. smooth and 
mix with it the braided yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs; mince the lobster 
meat fine. Make a batter of milk and 
flour and one or two eggs; beat all the 
lumps out of the flour, and add the 
lobster and coral to this, season with 
salt, red pepper and a little lemon 
juice. You need flour enough to make 
a batter stiff enough to hold the meat 
in shape. Form it into round cakes 
and fry in hot butter. 

FRICASSEED CHICKEN, 

Cut two chickens weighing about 
two and one-half poundseach into neat 
pieces. Put two teaspoonfuls of salt, a 
third of a teaspoonful of cayenne pep- 
per, half a teaspoonful of mace, one- 
third of a nutmeg grated on a plate 
and mix them thoroughly. Now 
sprinkle each piece of the chicken with 
this mixture, and place them in a 
saucepan skin side down. Barely cover 
them with cold water. Grate one onion 
over them and simmer until tender. 
Take off any scum that rises. When 
done take out the chicken piece by 
piece, with a fork, and arrange neatly 
on a hot platter, and put where it will 
keep hot while the gravy is being 
made. There should be nearly a pint 
ofitin the kettle. Rnb one and one- 
half ounces of flour and two ounces of 
butter to a smooth paste, add afew 
drops of the gravy tosoften it. When 
perfectly smooth stir it intothe gravy 
and let it boil two or three minutes, 
stirring constantly, then pour in two 
gills of cream. As soon as the gravy 
boils up again pour it over the well- 
beaten yolks four eggs. Return in- 
stantly to the kettle, let it get thorough- 
ly hot without boiling, and pour at 
once over the hot chicken, and serve 
immediately. The eggs should never 
be added to the gravy until the rest of 
the dinner is being puton the table, 
and should be made with great care to 
prevent curdling. If you please you 
can use a tablespoonful, or a little less, 
of onion juice, instead of the grated 
onion. I much prefer it. To obtain 
the juice, take a good-sized onion peel 
and halve it, and squeeze it in an or- 
dinary lemon squeezer, as you woulda 


lemon. 
—— + 


GINGER SNAPS. 











I want to tell the readers of Woman- 
kind how to make lovely ginger snaps. 

Ihave afriend who lives in New 
York andafew years ago I spent a 
week at her home, and every day at 
luncheon there would be a plate of the 
nicest ginger snaps I ever ate. When 
I praised them, my friend said: ‘‘ ‘Oh! 
yes, Katie always keeps them on hand 
for me, I like themso much; why I 
would not think I had lunch if I did 
not see a plate of ‘my favorites,’ asl 
call them.” I asked her if she would 
please ask for the recipe and she did so, 
but when I tried to make them, they 
were nothing like those I had eaten at 
her house. When next I visited her I 
told her how disappointed I was, for I 
had tried so hard to have them right, 
but did not get them to look like 
Katy’s; so Mre. N— said to Katie one 





day, ‘‘When next you make ginger 
snaps, I want to watch you, for my 
friend is very anxious to know just 
how you mix them.” 

“All right, mar’m” said Katie, ‘I 
will try to make them this afternoon.” 


Mrs. N—was right on hand, and 
noticed just how Katie made them; 


how she rolled and cut them; how hot 
the oven was, etc. The cookies were 
brown and crisp; mine were always 
tough after being made a whole day, 
but still I intended to try and try until 
I succeed. 

During the evening, Mrs. N— had 
occasion to go tothe kitchen, but did 
not enter as Katie was having sucha 
good laugh she thought she would not 
interrupt her pleasure but wait until 
she had dismissed her callers; still 
Mrs. N— could not help hearing what 
Katie was telling her friends. 

‘Mrs. N— has a friend here, who 
visited her last winter, and she fell in 
love with my ginger snaps, and noth- 
ing would do but I must give her my 
recipe. I did it but she didn’t have 
‘good luck’ with them, so this time 
Mrs. N— insisted upon watching me 
make them. I told her I would make 
some this afternoon but she did not get 
my secret from me, after all, for before 
she camein I mixed thesugar with the 
flour, so she left the kitcben no wissr 
than she was before she came here and 
without adding sugar you cannot have 
pretty crisp giogersnaps.” 

So this accounted for my failure— 
only one half cup of harmless granu- 
lated sugar; AndI had tried so hard 
to make them good without it! 

Friends, I give you now the direc 
tions ‘‘whole and entire” hoping you 
will have good luck with them for they 
are indeed ‘‘delicious.” 14 cups molas 
ses, 1 teaspoonful salt and ginger, 4 
cup of granulated sugar, } cup of boil- 
ing water, 2 teaspoonfuls of soda, 1 
cup of melted lard, flour enough toroll; 
bake in a quick oven.— Harriet Nichols, 
in Womankind. 


——_—s oo oe 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

A parrot in Chicago speaks about a 
dozen words in English and the same 
number in German. 

Estelle Heyman, aged eleven years, 
a resident of Chicago, took a slight 
cold, and for seven days sneezed inces 
santly. 

There is a spring on Pecos river, in 
San Miguel county, N. M., which 
throws out a stream 15 feet wide and 
three feet deep. 

Oa the great St. Bernard the monks 
are building a new and larger hospice, 
as travel over the Aosta martigny pass 
is increasing. 

Leonard Jacobs of Ansonia, Conn., 
has a horse that is fed regularly on 
pies. The animal prefers pies to oats, 
eats plenty of that kind of pastry, and 
is fat and sleek. 

Abram Atwood, a poulterer of Lewis- 
ton, Me., sold a turkey toa patron, and 
the latter found in the fowl’s cropa 
gold bosom pin worth twice the price of 
the turkey. 


Oliver N, Snyder, of Huntington, 
Ind., when a boy, ran a small piece of 
glass in his foot. There it remained 
for thirty-three years, only recently 
being cut out. 

Jewesses of St. Louis have formed 
the Sisterhood of Personal Service, a 
charitable organization which will care 
for the poor of their own denomination 
and educate their children. 

Carey B. Moon, of Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., who died recently at the age of 
82, was one of the most famous hotel 
keepers of that place. He is remem- 
bered particularly as the creator of 
‘Saratoga fried potatoes.” 

John O’Brien, of Duval, Fla., died 
recently and left a will which it will 
be difficult to takeinto court and prove. 
It is written with pencil on the wall 
near his bedside and reads thus: ‘‘Mrs. 
Arnold—God bless her—shall have ail 
I leave.” 

J. Pierpont Morgan has given $20,000 
to erect a stone sanitarium at Liberty, 
Sullivan Co., N. Y., where consump- 
tives will be treated. The structure 
will be on a tract of land consisting of 
200 acres, which has already been pur- 
chased. 

A shepherd in Radbruch, Germany, 
possesses a wonderful gift. He can 
tell a sick person’s malady by looking 
at the patient’s hair, and is at once en- 
abled to prescribe aremedy. Sufferers 
ficck to him from all quarters, and 
most of them return home cured. 

The following figures show the apple 
product of a year in the States named: 
Illinois, 9,600,000; Indiana, 8,700,000; 
Missouri, 8,600,000; New York, 8,400,- 
000; Virginia, 8,300,000; Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina, 7,500,000 each, 
Tennessee, 7,200,000. 

During the past year $19,967,116 was 
given by private gifts and bequests to 
colleges, museums, churches, libraries, 
art galleries and other helpful agencies. 
In 1893 these free gifts reached the 
colossal figure of $33,319,866. These 
statistics do not include sums less than 
$1,000. 
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CABE COHORT WRITES. — 


(R. PENSTOCK ) 

Dear EpiTor:—I’ve got the reputa- 
tion of being the funniest man in this 
section, and all my friends advise me 
to give the world a chance to laugh at 
my expense, and as I’m of a generous 
and extravagant disposition, I’ve de- 
cided to do as they say. I shall not 
only furnish laughing material free, 
but will pay the postage, which amounts 
to something like two cents a week. A 
man who would kick at this offer don’t 
want to laugh and ought to go off by 
himself and read Bill Nye’s jokes or Tal- 
mage’s sermons. 

I was standing in front of the post- 
office the other day talking politics 
with Col. Dan Simpson, when, in the 
heat of passion, he exclaim, ‘I’m a 
Democrat.” 

I looked at him a minute from the 
top of his tile hat to the point of his 
V shaped shoes, and in my most sar- 
castic tone asked, ‘‘What kind?” 

The crowd roared. Uncle Sam 
Sawyer, the postmaster, laughed so 
loud he sprained three ribs. After the 
crowd dispersed I gathered up nearly 
ahat full of vest buttons. A street 
urchin who assisted me in the button 
gathering said that joke was certainly 
a button-burster. I didn’t dare deny it, 
even for modesty’s sake, for I wasthen 
picking up the evidence. 

Onmy way homeI met Frank Saund- 


ers driving a drove of cattle to town, | 


and after passing the customary salu- 
tations with him I said: ‘‘Frank, Smith 
died last night.” 

“What Smith?” he said, stepping 
into my trap as quickly asa church 
deacon into the rear door of a blind 
tiger.” 

“John Sith,” I answered innocently 
as I put spurs to my mule and rode on. 
I suppose I had gore three or four hun- 
dred yards before the full force of my 
joke struck Frank, and when I heard 
@ sixty or seventy pound guffaw in my 
rear, I looked back and Frank was 
sprawled out in the middle of the road 
rolling over and over, laughing like he 
would split his sides. As I rode out of 
sight I noticed several of the cows be- 
ginning to smile. 

Speaking of cows reminds of a little 
pun I got off on our Jersey heifer last 
week. I went down to the barn to 
milk her, and put the feed, which con- 
sisted of wheat brand dampened with 
water, into a new trough I had just 
made. She hadn’t supped from this 
bright new receptacle before and was 
alittle shy about getting her nose in 
it. She began sniffing at the sides 
when a pun too good to keep flashed 
into my mind and Iexclaimed: ‘Yes, 
sookey, that trough is not only new, 
but its bran(d) new. Sookey glanced 
around at me with the most compas- 
sionate look in her face I ever noticed 
on a cow, and as she hung her head to 
eat that bran I saw two tears trickle 
down her cheeks and drop heavily to 
the ground. I believe some cows are 
like some people, they can’t appreciate 
humor—especially when it’s wrapped 
up and handed out in the shapeof puns. 

I was sitting on the front piazza this 
morning reading about our State Treas- 
urer refusing to pay would-be Judge 
Jones the salary he claimed when one 
of my neighbors who is a Democrat, 
and was over to hear the news, re- 
marked: ‘‘I think he isa pretty poor 
treasurer.” 

“Not a bit of it,” I replied... ‘‘He is 

Worth over all the money in the treas- 
ury of North Carolina.” 
It was some time in the afternoon be- 
fore my neighbor realized there was a 
laugh in my reply, but when he did his 
wife sent a servant over in haste to 
have me come and relate some of my 
sad experience to her husband and 
counteract the laughter-convulsing 
effect of my witticism. I couldn’t think 
of any personal experience just then 
of a pathetic nature, and as I chanced 
to have a copy of the Wilson Mirror, 
I read him some of the editor’s funny 
sayings, and had him in tears in less 
than two paragraphs. 

A book agent accosted me while I 
was hoeing in the garden and said he 
had a couple of works on water he 
wanted to show me. ‘This one,” he 
continued, opening a prospectus, treats 
on water as a part of theearth’s forma. 
tion—how much of the earth is water 
—how it is inhabited, &c., and this 
work treats on water as nature’s great 
beverage—how it should be prepared 
for drinking, &:.” 

“Yes,” I said, interrupting him, “I 
sse they are water-works; I guess you 
had better tackle the town council; 
they probably will invest. Asa private 
citizen I dare not purchase water-works 
and compete with the municipal au- 
thorities.” 

That young man’s tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth, and he turned his 
face toward the South that the warm 
balmy sun might melt the icy expres- 
sion of disgust which was rapidly set- 
tling over his countenance. Wishing 
you well, I am, CaBE CoHorRT. 


— + ee 
Do you owe this paper anything? If 
ou do send at once. Wehave waited 
ong enough. 





A BASHFUL BRIDEGROOM. 


His Awful Predicament on His Wedding 
Night. 

A friend sends us the following story : 

‘“‘When I was young I was the most 
bashful boy west of the Alleghanies. I 
wouldn’t look ata girl, much less speak 
to a maiden; but for all that I fell des- 
perately in love with a sweet, beauti- 
ful neighbor girl. It was a desirable 
match on both sides, and the old folks 
saw the drift and fixed it up. I thought 
I should die thinking of it. Iwasa 
gawky, awkward country lout, about 
nineteen years of age; she a refined 
and fairly well educated girl in a coun- 
try and at a time when girls had supe- 
rior advantages, and were therefore 
superior in culture to the boys. I fixed 
the day as far as I could have it put. I 
lay awake in cold perspiration as the 
time drew near and I shivered with 
agony as I thought of the terrible or- 
deal. The dreadful day came; I went 
through the programme somehow ina 
dazed, confus2d, mechanical way; the 
guests one by one departed, and my 
hair began to stand on end. I felt like 
fiseing to the woods, or spending the 
night in the barn, or leaving for the 
West never to return.I was deeply de- 
voted toSallie; [loved her harder than 
amulecan kick ;but that dreadful ordeal 
—could not, I dare not stand it. Finally 
the last guest was gone, the bride re- 
tired, the family gone to bed and I was 
left with the old man. ‘‘John,” said 
he, ‘‘you can take that candle; you 
will find your room just above this. 
Good night, Johu, and the Lord have 
mercy on your soul;” and with a mis- 
chievous twinkle of the eye the old man 
left the room. When I heard him slam 
a distant door I staggered to my feet 
and seized the candle with a nervous 
grasp. I knew that it could not be 
avoided, yet I hesitated to meet my 
fate like a man. A happy thought 
struck me. I hastily climbed the stairs, 
marked the position of the landing and 
the doorof the bridal chamber. I would 
have died before I would have disrobed 
in that holy chamber, where awaited 
mea trembling girl. I, therefore, de- 
cided to make the usual preparation 
without, blow out the light, open the 
door and friendly darkness would at 
least mitigate the horrors of the situa- 
tion. It was soon done, the dreadful 
moment had come, I was ready ;I blew 
out the light, grasped the door knob 
with a deathly and nervous grasp—one 
moment and it would be over. [leaped 
within—and there around a gloomy 
hickory fire, with candle brightly 
burning on the bureau, was the blush- 
ing bride surrounded by the six lovely 


bridesmaids.—Pulaska News Review. 
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ALWAYS SAY GRACE, 


Aclerk andhis country father en 
tered a restaurant Sunday evening and 
took ssats at a table, where sat a tele- 
graph operator and a reporter. The 
old man bowed his head and was about 
to say grace, when a waiter flow up, 
singing: ‘I have beefsteak, pork 
chops,and codfish balls.” Father and son 
gave their orders, and the former again 
bowed his head. The young man 
turned the color of a blood-red beet, 
and touching his arm exclaimed ina 
low, nervous tone: ‘’Father it isn’t 
customary to do that in a restaurant!” 

“It’s customary for me to return 
thanks to God wherever I am,” said 
the old man. 

For the third time he bowed his 
head, and the son bowed his head, and 
the telegraph operator paused in the 
act ofcarving his beefsteak, and bowed 
his head, and the journalist put back 
his fish ball, and bowed his head and 
there wasn’t a man who heard the 
shortand simple prayer thet didn’t 
feel a profounder respect for the old 
farmer, than if he had been the Presi 
dent of the United States.— Ha. 


WISE WORD FOR FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 


A clever physican once prescribed a 
new and becoming dress as the best 
remedy he knew of for a nervous, 
careworn woman, writes Helen Jay in 
an article devoted entirely to ‘‘The 
Work of a Farmer’s Wife” in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

History says thatacure waseffected. 
Atany rate we know that there is 


much truth in the saying of the 
French, ‘‘a woman is just as old as she 


appears to be,” and the woman who 
would keep young and strong, must 
look young and strong. There is an 
other way in which the farmer’s wife 
injures herself physically, and that is 
by drinking so much cold water when 
doing her work. She becomes over- 
heated in the hot kitchen, baking, 
ironing or washing, and goesfrom that 
warm room into her cold dairy, where 
the temperature is several degrees 
lower, to cool off for a few minutes, as 
she says. While resting there she 
drinks a glass of cold water and then 
goes back again to her work. She 
goes from the stove to the cellar with- 
out a thought of the risk she is run- 
ning. This criminal carelessness on 
her part causes many of the rheumatic 
fevers so prevalent upon our farms, 





and if it does nothing else it ruins the 
finest skin. No surface can be ex- 
posed to such extremes without injury, 
and a face that is first almost blistered 
with heat and then chilled with acur- 
rent of cold air is apt to grow wrinkled 
and coarse, ifit is not disfigured by 
eruptions. Instead of doing so much 
work in the hot kitchen, the wide, 
cool piazzas, which, as a general thing 
run around one side of the farm house, 
should be utilized for domestic pur- 
poses. The ironing and part of the 
baking can be done here very easily by 
using a small oil stove; and the vege- 
tables will be quite as thoroughly pre- 
pared for cooking if the housewife sits 
comfortable in the coolest corner, in- 
stead of wearily bending over a table 
in aclose room, made almost unen- 
durable by the heat from a large 
stove. 


—_—__—2 +o = 
AGREED WITH HIS CROSS-EX- 
AMINER, 


palieemane eee, 

Mr. James Hyde, once a lawyer ina 
small town on Long Island, tells a 
good story about himself. He says: 

‘‘It was when I used to practice law 
in a little town near the centre of the 
State. A farmer had one of his neigh- 
bors arrested for stealing ducks, and I 
was employed by the accused to en- 
deavor to convince the court that such 
was not the case. The plantiff was 
positive that his neighbor was guilty 
because he had seen the ducks in the 
defendant’s yard. 

‘*How do you know they are your 
ducks?” I asked. 

‘**Oh, I should know my own ducks 
anywhere!” replied the former; and he 
gave a description of their various 
peculiarities whereby he could readily 
distinguish them from others. 

‘“**Why,’ said I, ‘those ducks can’t 
be of such rare breed! I have seen 
some just like them in my own yard.’ 

‘**That’s not at all unlikely,’ replied 
the farmer, ‘for they are not the only 
ducks I have had stolen latelv.’”— 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 
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ALLEGED FUN. 





Son of the House: It was bad enough 
when I had so wear father’s cut down 
trousers, but when it comes to wearin’ 
mother’s, I’m a-goin’ to kick. 

“They say that miser Mendle is sick. 
What is the trouble?” 

“Remorse. He gavea trampa coun. 
terfeit dollar, and the fellow passed it 
at his store.” 

A Bismarck school ma’am, who had 
been telling the story of David, ended 
it with: ‘‘And all this happened over 
3000 years ago.” A little cherub, his 
blue eyes wide open with wonder, said, 
after a moment’s thought, ‘‘Oh, my, 
what a memory you've got!” 

The novelist Howells’ father used 
this formula to get rid of aninstructive 
visitor who had worn out his welcome. 
He would be called out on some busi- 
ness, and would say tothe guest: ‘‘I 
suppose you will notbe here whenI 
return, so I wish you good-bye!” This 
was not bad, except in comparison 
with the superb stratagem ascribed to 
Gerrit Smith in such emergencies—as 
that he used to say in his family prayer 
after breakfast: ‘‘May the Lord also 
bless Brother Jones, who leaves us on 
the 10 o’clock train this morning.” 

Some Frenchmen were boasting of 
their ‘‘affairs of honor,” when one of 
them, a Marseillais, declared that he 
had inflicted upon an antagonist the 
most dreadful fate that a duellist had 
ever met. 

‘*How was it?” asked everybody. 

“T was ata hotel, andI chanced to 
insult a total stranger. It turned out 
that he was a fencing master. ‘One or 
the other of us,’ he declared, in fearful 
wrath, ‘will not go out of this room 
alive! ‘Soletit be!’ I shouted in re- 
sponse; and then I rushed out of the 
room, locked the door behind me, and 
left him there to die!” 





SOME CONVENIENCES FOR THE 
FAMILY. 


How many farmers’ houses are sup- 
plied with furnace heat, running water, 
water closet, bathroom, etc, more 
needed by the hard-working farmer 
and his family than those residing in 
the cities and large towns? There are 
hundreds of farms, especially in the 
hilly portions of our country, which 
have springs or streams so situated 
that at a moderate expense the farmer 
and family might enjoy the same con- 
veniences as his city neighbor; in fact, 
I know of many instances where the 
water from these sources is brought to 
a trough or hydrant in the back yard 
and left, when with a little more ex- 
pense it might be taken through the 
house. Where natural resources do 
not exist, the deficiency can be sup- 
plied by wells and cheap windmills 
properly arranged. No farmer’s wife 
can properly appreciate the saving of 
labor, as well as the pleasure and com. 
fort of such conveniences, until she has 
had them and then been obliged to do 
without. Wake up, farmers, look over 
the ground, and see what you can do 


' about it. 





TRUSTEES’ SALE. 


A Book Store! 
Valuable Copyrights ! 
Long Established Business! 





In closing up the partnership busi- 
ness of Alfred Williams & Co, Book- 
sellers, the following valuable copy- 
rights are offered for sale separate from 
the other stock of the firm: ‘Moore’s 
School History of North Carolina,” 
‘‘Spencer’s First Steps in N. C. His- 
tory,” ‘‘N. C. Spelling Book,” ‘‘Wil- 
liams’ Reader for Beginners,” ‘Bus- 
bee’s Justice and Form Book,” “N. C. 
Speaker,” and ‘Songs and Hymns for 

. C. Schools.” Five of these are on 
the State List of Public School Books. 
Offers for these are invited. Moore’s 
and Spencer’s Histories and Williams’ 
Reader have electroplates. 

The good-will, stock in trade and ap- 
pliances are also offered for sale. This 
is the largest book store in the State, 
and has been established nearly thirty 
years. No firm, corporation or person 
has succeeded to this business. 

A. W. HAYWOOD, 
THOMAS M. PITTMAN, 





Trustees. 
JUSTICES 
OF 
T 
H 
E 


Peace 


Will need the NORTH CAROLINA 
MANUAL OF LAW AND FORMS. 
The latest, the best Form Book in exist- 
oye for this State. Price, by mail, 


ta9~ TALKS ABOUTLAW, by Judge 
R. i” Winston. Price, by mail, 60 
cents. 


Address, 
EDWARDS & BROUGHTON, 


Printers and Binders, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Premium Guitars, Mandolins, Banjos & Violins 
ONLY $5 FOR EITHER. 
These instruments have received highest 

award for Tone, Finish and Material, and 
retail for $12.00, but in order to thoroughly 
introduce them in every locality, we will 
sell a limited number at above price. Sim- 
plified Instructor free with every instru- 
ment when cash accompanies order. Also 
sent C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE MUSICAL GUIDE PUB. ©OO., 
Cincinnati, O. Largest Manuf'rs in the 
U.S. lustrated Catalogue for 2c. stamp. 


1894 WIN THR 1894 
WZillinery. 











Winter Millinery for Ladies, Misses 


and Children, in trimmed and ua- 


trimmed HATS at reasonable prices, 


Caps of all kinds, Wools, Zephyrs and 


Fancy Articles. 


Goods sent on approval. Express 


paid one way. 


MISS MAGGIE REESE, 
Raleigh, av. ©. 
( 





W. H. ROGERS, 
No. 12 Exchange Place, Raleigh, N. C. 
—WHOLESALE— 


Commission Merchant, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


Poultry, Game, yin Melons, Fruits, Vegetables, 

Salt Fish, AND ALL KINDS OF PRODUCE. 

Consignments Sulicited. Refers to Citizens’ 
National Bank. 





ALLIANCE ORGANIZERS: 


Jas. H. Wright, Carlton, N. O., Or- 
ganizer for Sixth district, com of 
counties of Johnston, Wake, Durham, 
Granville and Vance. 

C. McG. Dunn, Populi, N. C., - 
izer for Seventh district, com of 
Cumberland, Robeson, Bladen, Colum- 
bus and Brunswick counties. 

Elijah W. Flake, Rockingham, N. 
C., Organizer of Eighth district, com- 
posed of Harnett, Moore, Richmond, 
Anson, Union, Stanly and Montgom- 
ery counties. 

Geo. E. Hunt, Michael, N. C., Or, 
izer for Tenth district, com of 
Guilford, mockingnem, Stokes, For- 

th, Davidson, Davie,» Yadkin and 

urry counties. 

J. P. Sossaman, Huntersville, N. ©., 
Organizer for Eleventh district com- 
posse of Rowan, Cabarrus, Mecklen- 

ug, Gaston Lincon and Iredell coun- 
ties. 

First district, composed of the coun- 
ties of Currituex, Camden, Pasquo- 
tank, Perquiniaus, Chowan, Gates, 
eorerons, ev. T. W. Babb, Hertford, 


Ninth district, composed of Ran- 
dolph, Chatham, Orange, Person, Cas- 
well and Alamance, J. R. Means, Trin 
ity College, N. C. 

Fourth district, Don C. Sanders, of 
Burgaw, N. C., Organizer. Counties 
in the district, Wayne, Duplin, Ons. 
low, Pender, New Hanover and Samp 


son. 

Twelfth district, composed of the 
counties of Alexander, ilker, Alie- 
ghany, Ashe, Watauga, Mitcbell and 
Surry, J. W. Cox, Edwardsville, N. ©. 

George W. Hahn, Tuscola, N. ©, 
Organizer for Fifteenth district, com- 
gemee of the counties of Haywood, 

ackson, Swain, Macon, Graham, Clay 
and Cherokee. 

A. W. Parker, Sylva, N. C, organ- 
iger for the 14th district, comp sed of 
the counties of Buncombe, Yancey, 
Madison, Henderson, Transylvania 
Polk. 

\ 
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much as the money he borrowed or the 
property he purchased, he would ap- 
preciate and indorse this argument 
and it would be useless to discuss the 
question with him. But if, as I have 
already endeavored to show, the im 
mediate effeet of the adoption of a free 
coinage policy at*the ratio of 16 tol 
would be to contract the currency to 
the extent of about $625,000.000, by the 
withdrawal of that amount of gold 
from circulation and from use as the 
basis of notes and other forms of credit, 
prices would not even nominally ad. 
vance. On the contrary, for the t'me 
being at least, this contraction would 
greatly reduce prices, because it would 
alarm the country, destroy credit, and 
undoubtedly produce the most serious 
financial d'sturbance this country has 
ever witnessed. Every depositor in 
the savings and other banks, fearing 
that he would ultimately be paid in 
depreciated silver, would immediately 
demand the return of his money, and 
this would compel the banks to call at 
once for the payment of all the notes 
and other securities they had discounted 
for their customers, and the contrac- 
tion of the currency would cause an in- 
creased demand for currency at the 
very time when it could not be ob- 
tained, and thus the difficulty of the 
situation would be increased by both 
causes. The banks would be compelled 
to either suspend payments themselves 
or drive their customers, who are gen 
erally business men—the men who give 
employment to labor in every ccm- 
munity—into bankruptcy at once. 
Who would profit by this conditios of 
affairs? Nobcdy except the holders of 
gold and the owners of silver mines, 
the holders of silver bullion and the 
brokers and speculators in the stocks of 
silver mining companies. The people 
who owe debts and are unable to pay 
them would be the ones to suffer most, 
while the people who owe no debts and 
have money on hand wcu'ld be the ones 
to profit most. Every man in debt 
would be cailed upon tot ay it prompt- 
ly when due; there would be no more 
extensions of old debts, or any new 
credits given, because no man could 
foretell ‘what the money would be 
worth at any time in the future. In 
this crash the laborer would be thrown 
out of employment by the failure or 
suspersion of his employer, the farmer 
would receive less real money for his 
roducts, property would be sold at 
ow rates under judicial proceedings all 
over the country, credit would be de- 
stroyed, and all industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises would stand still, 
awaiting the result of the new experi- 
ment with the monetary system. Of 
course & great country like this, rich in 
natural resources, would ultimately re 
cover in some measure from even sucha 
disaster, but how long a time would be 
required to doso no man can predict. 
Alithe mints of the United States, if 
devoted entirely to the coinage of silver 
dollars, could produce only about forty 
million dollars per annum, and, there- 
fore, with free coinage it would require 
more than fifteen years to put silver 
dollars in the place of gold we now 
have and give back to the country the 
same amount of metallic money now 
existing. But in the meantime, we 
would have a depreciated standard of 
value with nominally high prices— 
after the first collapse was over—on 
account of the reduced purchasing 
power of the dollar, and at the same 
time we would have for a long time 
fewer dollars to pay with. Common 
prudence would dictate that, when any 
considerable change is to be made in 
our monetary system, some provision 
should be made in advance of the actual 
change for a gradual transition from 
the old to the new order of things; a 
transition period should be provided 
for so as to avoid, as far as possible, a 
sudden disturbance of business and 
contraction of currency, but the advo. 
cates of free coinage have no such pur- 
pose. They propose to make a sudden 
and revolutionary change in the stan 
dard upon which all existing contracts 
of the people are based and by which 
all values are measured, and let the 
conse quences take care of themselves. 
But, suppose the change is made, and 
that the : usinees affairs of the coun- 
try have been finally adjusted to the 
new standard, what will be the effect 
on our domestic trade? The price of 
all things will will be nominally in- 
creased—that is to say, it will require 
agreater number of dollars to purchase 
agiven amount of any commosity than 
it required before. There appears to 
be a singular delusion in the minds of 
some upon this subject. Many good 
people appear to think that in some 
mysterious manner, which no one has 
yet attempted to explain, the govern- 
ment, by legislation or otherwise, can 
increase the price of the things they 
have to sell without increasing the 
rices of the things they have to buy. 
f there is any financial necromacy by 
which the one sided increase of prices 
can be accomplished, our free coinage 
friends ought to explain it to the peo- 
ple. The plain every day, common- 
serse view of this subject is the only 
correct one. If prices are increased 
solely on account of an increase in the 
volume of circulation, or on account of 
a depreciation of the currency, with. 
out any changen in the relation Le 
tween the supply and demard of the 
commodities to be exchanged, the in- 
crease in prices will necessarily affect 
all things alike. If, therefore, the 
farmer or planter receives a greater 
number of dollars for his crop of cot 
ton or wheat, he will be compelled to 
pay a correspondingly greater number 
vf dollars for his agricultural imple 
ments, for his groceries, for his cloth 
ing, and, in short, for everything he 
purchases. Cors:quently, his profit, 
if he has any, will bear about the same 
relation to his expenditures that it bears 
now—that is to say, if he now makes a 
profit of 10 per cent. he will makea 
profit of no more than 10 per cent. then. 
Now, it is out of the clear profits of his 
business that he must pay his debts, 
and it therefore remains to be seen how 
much benefit he would ultimately de- 
rivefrom a nominal increase in the 
prices of commodities. He cannot 








roduced by him to the same extent 
that other producers can control the 


control the prices of the commodities/ 


price of theirs, and it may be that the 
prices of the things he is compelled to 
buy will be increased in much greater 
proportion than the prices of the things 
he has to sell, and if so, he will bea 
loser instead of a gainer by the change. 
It is contended, however, that prices 
of commodities have fallen since 1873, 
and that this reduction of prices has 
made it more difficult to pay debts now 
than it was then. It is true that the 
prices of some things have fallen, but 
it is equally true that the prices of 
some things have increased. It is not 
true, however, that our people owe any 
debts contracted as far back as 1873, 
but it may be that some of our great 
corporations which issued bonds before 
that date still owe them, but they have 
all been refunded ata low rate of in- 
terest, so that our free coinage friends 
need not be disturbed on their account. 
The fundamental proposition of the ad 
vocates of free coinage is that ali values 
are measured and all priees are fixed 
and regulated by theamount of redemp 
tion money in the country, and that the 
amount of paper currency, or credit 
money, as it is some times called, such 
as bank notes, government notes, and 
other circulating media, exert no influ- 
ences on the values or prices of com- 
moditics Having dogmatically as 
serted this principle, they proceed 
without further argument to the con- 
clusion that the legal demonetization 
of silver in 1873 and the legal establish- 
ment of the gold standard of value at 
that time are the causes of the alleged 
fall in the prices of the commodi- 
ties of this country, and then,'upon the 
theory that high prices for the xeces- 
saries of life would be a blessing to the 
people, they appeal to the customers 
of agricultural and manufactured prod- 
ucts to unite with them in the effort to 
secure the free and unlimited coinage 
of all the silver that the owners of 
bullion may see proper to present ai 
the mints. Even if we should admit 
the truth of their first proposition. their 
conclusion that the demonetization of 
silver reduced prices is founded upon 
the assumption of a fact which cannot 
be established. They have wholly 
failed to allege, much les3 to prove, 
that silver actually constituted any 
part of the redemption money in use 
or in existence in this country before 
or at the time of that legislation. If it 
did not, then it is clear that its legal 
demonetization did not and could not, 
in fact, reduce the amount of such 
money in this country, and therefore 
cannot have reduced prices. It is well 
known personally to every gentleman 
in this audience who was old enough to 
know what was transpiring in 1873 that 
there was nota dollar of silver in cir- 
culation at that date. Theassumption 
upon which the argument is based is 
diametrically opposed to the historical 
and official fact. The only metallic or 
redemption money in use here at that 
time was gold, which amounted toonly 
$135,000.000, including what the .gov 
ernment was using, whereas we now 
have about $625,000,000 in gold, and 
€397.652,873 in full legal tencer silver, 
besides about $77,000,000 in subsidiary 
silver coin. If. therefore, prices have 
fallen since 1873, the decline has taken 
place in spite of the fact that our full 
legal tender metallic money has been 
increesod until it now amounts to more 
than seven times ss much as it did at 
that date, and consequently the alleged 
decline in prices must be attributed to 
some other cauce than the demonetiza 
tion of silver. These facts prove not 
only that the demonetization of silver 
did not reduce the amount of redemp 
tion money in this country, but they 
prove also that the fundamental propo 
sition of the advocates of free coinage 
is erroneous and prices are not fixed or 
regulated by the amount of redemption 
money alone, for, if so. prices should 
have increased since 1873 
Substantially, the whole argument 
for free coinage, so far as it is addressed 
to the honest people of the country, is 
based tpon this flimsy foundation, 
upon an erroneous principle and a false 
assumption offac's That the amount 
of money in circulation, or available 
for circulation, has more or less in 
fluence upon the prices of commodities 
is not disputed by anybody, but it is 
not the amount of metallic or redemp 
tion money alone that ¢xerts this in- 
fluence, If all other conditions remain 
the same, if the relations between sup- 
ply and demand are unchanged, if the 
cost of production, transportation and 
financial exchanges are stable, an in- 
crease or decrease of the currency in 
circulation, or available for’circulation, 
will, toa certain extent, increase or 
decrease prices, as the case may be; 
but by theterms “money” and ‘‘cur- 
rency,” in this conrestion, I mean 
every element that enters into and is 
utilized in the complicated processes of 
buying end salling in the markets for 
products and in the mercantile ex- 
changes, whether it be gold, silver, 
bank notes, United States notes, 
checks. bill, or other forms of credit 
written or unwritten. Credit o* con- 
fidence is an element of far greater im- 
portance in fixing or upholding prices 
than the mere amount of actual money 
in use, or available for wise; and, in 
fact, about 95 per cent. of the entire 
business of the country is transacted 
without the actual use of metallic 
money, or its paper representatives: 
and es to metallic money itself, whether 
in gold or silver, it is not used to the 
exient of more than 1 per cent. in our 
business transactions In view of 
these facts, which are as well estab 
lished as any other facts relating to 
our commercial and financial opera- 
tions, how absurd it is to contend that 
prices are fixed by the amount of that 
particular kind of currency which does 
not constitute more than one hundredth 
part of the whole. In the broadest and 
most comprehensive sense the business 
capacity and personal integrity of each 
individual constitute a part of the ef- 
fective currency of the community in 
which he lives, because these charac- 
teristics enable him to become a pur- 
chaser of the commodites it has to sell, 
although, at the time, he may have 
neither money nor property. Credit is 
@ purchasing power, and the man who 
possesses it competes in the markets 
with the men who actual 
money, and contributes as much as 
they do to the maintenance of prices. 





To assert that prices are fixed by the 
amount of redemption money alone is 
equivalent to the assertion that if all 
the silver dollars, subsidiary silver 
coin, silver certificates, United States 
notes, Treasury notes, national bank 
notes, and every other form of credit 
were destroyed, leaving nothing but 
the gold, prices would remain thé same 
as they now are—a proposition so 
preposterous upon its face that I pre- 
sume no man with any regard for has 
reputation would venture to make it 
except in a disguised form. 

The great majority of our people 

render service for wages in one form 
or another and they are compelled to 
purchase in the markets everything 
they eat, drink, or wear, ard in most 
cases they are compelled to pay rent 
for the use of a home for themselves 
and their familics Like the farmers, 
they have no silver bullion to carry to 
the mints to be coined at the public ex 
pense; they have nothing to dispose of 
but their labor and their skill, and, as 
a general rule, all or substantially all, 
the wages they receive must be used in 
procuring comm dities for the personal 
use of themselves and those dependent 
upon them. They cannot eat, drink, 
or wear the money paid to them for 
their labor, and it is valuable to them 
only because they can exchange it for 
the necessaries and comforts of life; 
and there never was a time in the his 
tory of the world when the working 
man’s dollar would buy as much of the 
necessaries and comforts of life as it will 
buy now, and there never was a time 
in the history of the world when the 
workingman received more good dol- 
lars for the same amount of labor than 
he receives now ip this country. Any 
policy which reduces the value of this 
dollar on the day it is earned or on the 
day it is expended, by diminishing its 
purchasing power in the markets, has 
precisely the same effect upon the 
holder as if the amount paid for his 
labor were reduced. If, therefore, the 
favorite argument of the advocates of 
free coinage—that the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would 
double the prices of all products is cor- 
rect, the wages of the laboring man 
would purchase under that system only 
one-half what they purchase now. This 
would undoubtedly be the case unless 
wages should also be doubled, which, 
according to the uniform experience of 
the past, is a most improbable thing. 
For more than a quarter of a century 
the working people of the United Status 
have struggied earnestly and persist- 
ly, through their labor organizations 
and otherwise, to increase their wag¢s 
to a point which would enable them to 
live decently and comfortably by ex 
pending their earnings for commodities 
at their present prices, and how long 
do you think they would have to strug- 
gle in the future to raise their wages to 
@ point which would enable them to 
purchase the game articles when their 
prices have been doubled? No man in 
this audience will live to see such a re 
sult accomplished, and the laboring 
man whosupports the free coinage of de 
preciated silver must be content to live 
and support his family upon what de 
preciated silver dollars will buy. My 
position upon this subject is that when 
the laborer receives a dollar on account 
of his wages he has a right to be assured 
that it will purchase as much in the 
market as any other man’s dollar, or if 
he desires to lay it up for ue in atime 
of need he has a right to be assured 
that it will be worth much when he 
wants to spend it as it was worth on 
the day he earned it. 
But, gentlemen, the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver would not s:cure 
for the use of the people at any time 
any addition to their stock of actual 
money, but would simply give thi m 
less valuab'e money than they have 
now. Tocallaten cent piece a dolar 
and declare it to be the standard of 
value would add nothing whatever to 
its purchasing power; it would still re 
quire ten of them to purchase what a 
real dollar will purchase now, and 
prices of commodities expressed in dol 
lars would appear to have been in- 
creased ten-fold, when, in fac’, nothing 
would have happened except the de- 
basement of the dollar. An actual in 
crease in prices resulting from an in- 
crease in the volume of sound money 
in circulation is quite a different thing 
from a nominal increase of prices re- 
sulting from the uce of a depreciated 
currency, and no argument upon the 
subject of prices can be sound that does 
not recognize the distinction between 
them The proposition of our free coin 
age friends is to double prices nom 
inally, but at the same time to have 
them paid in money iutrinsicaily worth 
oniy one half¢s much as it was before 
the prices were doubled, and [ confe-s 
my inability to see how this would 
help any body. 

You have been detained too long al- 
ready, but in view of the determina- 
tion exhibited in some quarters to criti 
cise my personal recora upon this ques. 
tion rather thanarswer my arguments, 
I think my old friends here at my 
home have a right to expect at least a 
brief reference to that subject. ‘It 1s 
proper, in the first place. to say that 
my opposition to free coinage 18 not 
dictated by any prejudice against the 
use of silver as the standard of value 
merely because it is silver, nor by any 
preference for the use of gold as the 
standard merely because it is gold, for, 
if the conditions now existing were re 
versed, if silver was our standaid of 
value and gold was depreciated in value 
as silver now is, I would be as much 
opposed toa chang from silver to gold 
asI am now to change from gold to 
silver. The preservation of the exist- 
ing monetary unit and measure of 
value upon which the contracts of the 
people have been made and the wages 
of labor have been adjusted is the vital 
thing involved in this controversy, fur 
if the standard is preserved every body 
is willing to use and will use every 
available form of currency that can be 
kept equal to itin value. As long as 
there appeared to be reasonable ground 
for the hope that silver could be raised 
toa parity of value with gold at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 by the separate action 


A S.Liaut COLD, IF NEGLECTED, OFTEN 
ATTACKS THE LUNGS. ‘*Brown’'s Bron- 
chial Troches” give immediate and 
effectual relief. 








of the United States, I was willing to 
make the experiment, but I was never 
willing to make it by legislation pro- 
viding for the free and unlimited coin 
age of silver at that or any other ratic. 
The only speech I ever made in Con- 
gress on this subject was delivered in 
the House of Representatives more than 
seventeen years ago, ata time when 
the value of the bullion contained ina 
silver dollar was only gbout seven cents 
less than the value of\the bullion con 
tained in a gold dollar, and I, together 
with many other opponents of free 
coinage, believing that a restoration of 
silver to our mints would bring it toa 
parity with gold supported a measure 
providing for the limited coinage of 
silver dollars on government account, 
not on account of private individuals 
and corporations as is now proposed 
Fifteen years’ experience, however, 
demonstrated these of us who believed 
in 1878 that a larger use of silver by 
the United States would enhance its 
price or value were mistaken. Instead 
of increasing the price of silver, it con 
tinued to fall with greater rapidity 
than before, notwithstanding all the 
efforts made by our government to up- 
hold it, until now the bullion contained 
in a dollar is worth only about half as 
much as the bullion contained in a 
gold dollar. The conditions have en- 
tirely changed since 1878, and I do not 
understand that even our free coinage 
friends in Kentucky or e!sowhere now 
contend that any legislation by this 
country alone could place silver ona 
parity with gold at the ratio of 16 to 1. 
On the contrary, they insist that the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at 
that ratio would give the people cheap 
money, and-I agree with them that it 
would have that effect, but it would 
not be cheap money if it were equal in 
value to gold. The speech made by me 
on the occasion referred to has been 
garbled and twisted and perverted in 
and out of Congressduring the past two 
years with a malicious ingenuity which 
has scarcely ever been equalled in the 
discussion of 8 -ublic question, and yet 
no one has ever ventured to make the 
direct assertion that it contained a 
single word in favor of the free coinage 
of silver. It was, in fact, made in op- 
position to free coinage ana in support 
of the Senate substitute for a free coin- 
age bill, as can be seen by apy one who 
will take the trouble to read it. Cer- 
tain sentences, in which I denounced 
in strong language the attempt to ‘‘de- 
stroy” silver asa money metal, have 
been separated from their context and 
quoted again and again in Congress, on 
the stump, and in newspapers by men 
who never read the speech and who ap- 
pear wholly incapable of understand 
ing the difference between the total dis- 
use of that metal as money and its free 
and unlimited coinage at the public 
expense for the benefit of private indl- 
viduals and corporations I havea 
copy of the speech here, but will not 
detain you by reading extracts from it 
to show what my position was, because 
any gentleman who desires to do socan 
find it in fuil in the oppenaix to the 
Congressionsl Record for the second 
session of the Forty-fifth Congress 
Some of the opinions then expressed 
have been modified and some of them 
have been changed altogether by sub- 
sequent events and by a more thorough 
investigation of the subj-cts to which 
they related; but on the question of 
free coinage my convictiot s nave never 
been shaken for a moment. 

I thank you most sincerely for the 
patience with which you have listened 
to my remarks, and will detaia yo. no 
longer. 


How’s This! 


Weottet One Hundred Dollars reward for any 
ease of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligations 
made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo,O, 
WALDING, KINNAN & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Testimonials sent free. Price 
%5c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 

—_—_————s o> oe ae 
DIED. 

In Rowan county, on April 15th, 
Mrs. Sarah AE, wife of Alexander 
Peeler. aged 52 years, 5 months and 
15 days. Deceased was o9n active 
member of Rowan Academy Alliance, 
No. 1383 

oo 1s 
Peete rriry 
A New Varrely of Sweet Potato:s, 


The Chinese Prolitic, the earlie-t potato in ex- 


istence. Lseteleven sprouts in 183 an made 
threeand three quarter bushels. In 8041 bedded 
one and one-hal bushels and dug from them 3:5 
oushels ihe sieldisdouble that of the com- 
mon potat’. Unexcel'ed for table use and exira 
keepers. l[seli the sprouts at 5) cents per hun- 
dred. Those wishing plants, will please send 


in their o: ders at once 
ALLEN MATTHEWS, 
Chaik Level, N.C. 


ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 

Jersey Red and Poland China 

MAPIGS. Jersey, Guerusey and 

Mm Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 

f Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
2 2 MW’ and House Dogs. Catalogue. 

@. W. SMITH, Cochranville, Chester Co., Penna 
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/ Your Chickens. 


iat) THE EUREKA 
”’ GAPE WORM EXTRACTOR 


Removes with certainty the small thread like worms which 
collect in the windpipes of small chickens and cause their death 
through suffocation. Don’t Lose Your Time on Chicks by vain at- 

‘ norse hair or other ineffi- 





he EUREKAS and your trouble 


will be atend! Price l0c. each; 3 for 25c.; $1.00 per doz. Sent by 
mail in any quantity, postpaid on receipt of price. AGENTS 
WANTED. Liberal discount to dealers. Address 


SURCICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
4309 F. Street, Washington, D. C, 
And Catalogue of 40 kinds of fowls, 
Tells all about Poultry, cures for 
all diseases, showing how to make 
big money with small nena, if 

t rom 
Tite beat Eggs and FOwls jars 
in the West. send 10c, silver (which 


deduct from first order), for our 
large manual, that downs them all! 


Bush Bros., SELDEN, O- 
Thos, P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. 


No attorney's fee until patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 
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mistreated as the currant bushes, 


GOLD or SlILVWEszre 


Will be accepted in full pay- 
ment for Furniture, Pianos or 
e Organs here. 


——— 


Pianos and Organs Department. 

Have you not promised that PIANO or ORGAN long enough to your wife 
or daughter? Why not make good that promise to-day? You can buy better 
goods for less money than ever before. My instruments are no experiment, 
Every ove of them have established a reputation that cannot be assailed. There 
are none better, and but few as good, and at the extremely low prices at which 
I am now offering you cannot afford to put off buying. Write for catalogues, 


Furniture Department. 


My ware rooms are groaning under the weight of the most stupendous bar. 
gains. Never such values ¢s3embled before. All the best of workmanship and 
the most pleasing design. I can cffer you bargains in Bed-room Suites, Parlor 
Suits, Drawing-room Suites, Hall Suites, Library Suites. Everything for the 
equipment of a home, at prices that I guarantee will please the closest buyers, 


Fair Dealing. One Uniform Price to all, and that the Lowest Known, 


Correspoud with meonany subject in regard to Furniture, Pianos and 
Organs. E M. ANDREWS. 
(1660) 16 and 18 West Trade S., Charlotte, N. C. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER HAT 


To introduce cur business to the readers of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


A cine” 


F ‘| 





Fa 








This stylish dress hat of fine fancy braid 
trimmed with ail silk ribbon, large monture 
of fine flowers and steel or gilt ornament, ex. 
actly like cut, any combiuation of colors and 
positively could not be duplicated elsewhere 
for lees than $3 25 

We will send one of the e stylishly trimmed 
hats to any address, securely packed upon re- 
ceipt of $150 accompanied by this advertise- 
ment and the full address of five of your most 
stylish lady acquaintances. State your own 
age and complexion. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Every lady (ordering the above) who wil] 
kindly send us ten names of stylish ladies for 
our catalogue mailing list will receive a sample 
bottle of Honeysuckle Complexion Fiuid AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE. Address 


BH. NEWMAN & Co.,, 
MILLINERY IMPORTERS, 


2703 Franklin Are,, St, Louis, Mo, 


ets It WW it or Is It Etumore-- 
—HISTORY OF THE— 


General Assembly of North Carolina. 


Motto: ‘*We have got the coon and we are going to skin him.”— Representa- 
tive Henderson, Republican Member from Wilkes. 


“BARON MAUNCHAUSEN”’ NOT IN IT. 


Below we give the titles of some of its best jokes. 
readable—not rare by any means. 

Introductory.—The best burlesque we ever read. Recollections of a Mem- 
ber.— Written in serio comic style. The Cat out of the Bag.—Is sure to please 
the children. A New Brcom Which did not Sweep Clean. This laughable 
chapter is specially suited to house wives. Why the Hospital at Morganton 
was not given to the faithful.—Lunatics should carefully peruse this chapter. 
A Comparison —*‘Comparisons are odious,” but that don’t refer to this one. 
Tne Dance of Extravagance —We ccmmend this chapter to our city clubs of 
the German vuriety. Almost a Riot —This chapter should be read by every 
member of the State militia. After Plunder. -We commend this to the house- 
breaking fraternity. 

The above, though not a third of the contents of this valuable book, will give 
a faint idea of the whole. 


HERE IS OUR UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


Send ue $1 00 for one year’s subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
we will send you the book FREE q 
This book is endorsed by Jim Pou, Chairman State Democratic Executive 


Committee, Josephus Daniels, editor Raleigh News and Observer, and other 
prominent Democrats. 


EVERY POPULIS? AND REPUBLICAN SHOULD READ IT 


HAY AND GRAIN CAPS. 
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They are rich, racy and 








Easily Handled. 
Practical, Durable. 
No strings, N 
100,000 





A Man Gan Live Without 


Almost aseasily asa wire fence can with- 
out ELASTICHE®Y. If the man was con- 
fined in an air tight room, he would linger 
along for awhile, just as a fence does, sug - 
ported by the trifling amount of elasticity in 
soft wire. Then a stimulant pupHed witha 
wrench to the end ratchets enablesit to give 
a, few more gasps _ before the final collapse. 
Our COILED STEEL WARE is armed so 
strong With ELASTICITY, its life is one 
continual SPRUNG, and to its owner 'De- 
cember’s as pleasant as May”. a z 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich.- 


o tying down. 





‘he 3 Patented. 





ALLIANCE PICNICIN ALAMANCE. 
Correspendence of the Progressive Farmer. 
At the last meeting of the Alamance 
County Alliance, it was 

Resolved, That three meetings be 
held in the county on the 4th of July, 
and it was ordered that Bay Sviem, 
Concord and Clover Orchard Sub Alli 
ancss meet with Melville Alliance, one 
mile west of Hawfield’s Church. Ail 
Alliancemen or persons friendly to cur 
cause are invited to ccom3 out with 
their families and friends on that day 
and join with us in a grand picnic. 
Prof. Wm. York and other able speak 


For circulars giving full¢nformation, address 


W. A. WOODS, 


Sole Agent, Bath, N 


H. 
Pearce mention this paper. 


TRUSTEES’ SALE. 


A Library for 
A Low Price. 





ers will be present to addres the peo- = 
ple, B F. Wuirs, Messrs. Haywood & Pittman, as 
H. M. Caters Trustees of the old firm of Alfred Wil 
Iv ; Pessape os "= liams & Co., are closing up the business 
s & SRADSHAW, of that firm, A large amount of the very 
CHARLIE NEWLIN, 
D. H THompsoy, Best of Standard Books 
ge Committee. | in separate volumes and in sets, are 
Nothing in the garden iss) uniformly offered for sale at far 


If 
profitless, give them a little heroic 
treatment. Prune the tops and roots 
thoroughly, encouraging the growth of 
five or six canes These will bring 
large clusters and large berries, worth 
more than all the struggling clusters 
heretofore produced. Manure them 
well. 


Below the Publisher’s Prices 


Such a favorable opportunity has never 
before been given the people of North 
Carolina to provide a 


Library of the Very Best 
OF READING AT SO LOW A COST. 


Sales will be made for cash only. 
Write to Haywood & Pittman, trus- 
tees, Raleigh, N. C., for any informa- 
tion you want in regard to this stock. 
A. W. HAYWOOD, 
THOMAS M. PITTMAN, 





Do you owe this paper anything? If: 
ou do send at once. We have waited 
ong enough. 








Trustees. . 


Al 
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THE DAIRY. 
DAIRY DOTS. 





It makes no difference how gooda 
cow we have, if we give her scrub care 
she is going to give scrub results. 

To make the profit and loss account 
show a balance on the right side we 
must produce the best grade of beef, 
butter or cheese, and do it in an eco- 
nomical manner. 


When a calf has reached the age of 
two or two and a half years, she should 
become a mother and begin to be a 
profit to the dairyman. When she is 
growing up she should become accus- 
tomed to your handling. 

The creamery system should have 
much of the credit for the advance in 
even private dairying. Creameries 
are schoolhouses where the masses are 
getting points on the care of milk and 
the production of butter. They should 
be, and many of them are, models of 
neatness and precision in their work. 

An important point in preparing the 
package for shipment is to so protect 
it that it will reach the consumers neat 
and clean. This may be accomplished 
by covering the tub with a sack, and 
when it has to be shipped long dis- 
tances and to points not reached by re 
frigerator lines, gives some protection 

Ck 


SOILING CORN AS AN AID TO SUC- 
CESSFUL DAIRYING. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer, 

But comparatively a small propor- 
tion of the dairymen of this country 
have sufficient pasturage to last through 
the entire season, at least for the best 
results. Good pasture grasses are cal 
culated to be the best and most perfect 
milk producers, and could they be fur- 
nished in sufficient quantity and qual 
ity through the season, nothing more 
could be desired, but this is not the 
case, unless it is in some favored por- 
tion of our land. 

Most farmers may have plenty of 
good pasturage up to perhaps the mid- 
dle of July and the cows will give ex- 
cellent yields of milk, but as the dry, 
hot weather comes on the grasses begin 
to fail and the milk to decrease. There- 
after extra feed of some kind must be 
furnished or the receipts from the dairy 
will be small and unsatisfactory. 

Here comes in the value of corn or 
some other good forage plant to supple- 
ment the failing pasture grasses. Per- 
haps no other one crop can take the 
place of corn for this purpose, taking 
the country through. It is now many 
years since it began to be used in this 
way, and as its value becomes more 
fully known, sois it more highly prized 
and its cultivation increased. It isa 
crop which if rightly managed can be 
- made to produce large yields, and if not 
all wanted to feed in a green state can 
be readily cured, for winter us2 or 
placed in a silo. 

But to get the best results with corn, 
simply as a fodder crop, needs the 
right kind of management. Tue old 
way—and the one atill practiced by 
some—of sowing three bushels of West- 
ern or Southern corn broadcest to the 
acre, is by far from being the best way. 
It should be treated very much after 
the manner of our common field corn. 

It is not so much a large mass of 
stalks and leaves that is wanted, asa 
goodly amount of ears along with the 
fodder. To obtain these in suitable 
proportion it is necessary that the crop 
be cultivated with that object in view. 
It should be planted on properly pre 
pared ground, either thinly in drills or 
hills the same as for field corn, only 
perhaps a little closer. This will admit 
of the rc quired cultivation which is an 
important factor in the cuccess of the 
crop. 

Corn is called a heavy feeder and 
will make good use of abundant fertili 
zation. Stable manure is weli adapted 
to its growth, but for a soiling crop it 
can be raised very successfully with 
commercial fertilizers alone. This has 
been abundantly verified in my own 
experience. As tothe kind of corn to 
raise, it should be that which will prove 
mcst successful in the locality where it 
isto be grower. A littleexperience and 
observation in this matter should be the 
safest guide that wecan follow. A bit of 
my own experience in success!ully grow 
ing this crop for a considerable num- 

ber of years may afford some help in 
this direction. It should be noticed 
that I live pretty well north for suc 
cessful corn raising, near the border 
line between this country and Canada. 

Soil, a gravelly loam. Plow green 
sward usually in the fall when the 
yie!ds of hay falls below one ton to the 
acre. At planting time this thoroughly 
harrowed and the rows marked three 
feet apart. The hills are plec:d two 
feet apart. No manure is used, only 
800 pounds to the acre of a standard 
superphosphate is applied in the hill. 
This with the seed is put in at one 
operation with a horse planter, which 

will do the work better than can be 
done by hand. Different kinds of corn 
are used, but the one that is fast gain- 
ing the preference over others in Ver- 


mont and perhaps New England as a 
forage crop, and even for the silo, is 


ca 


the Stanford, a variety that has been 
in use for along time. It is amedium 
growing kind with abundant foliage, 
healthy growth, midway between the 
common field and sweet varieties in 
sacharine quality, and a good yielder 
of fine shaped, long white ears. One- 
half bushel of seed is used to the acre, 
The cultivation consists of passing 
early over the field once or twice with 
the weeder or alight smoothing har- 
row, that will mellow the surface soil 
and check the growth of any weeds 
that may have started. Tnis is followed 
with the cultivator and the crop is 
hand-hoed once. This is all until har. 
vest. Thus treated thecrop early covers 
the ground and weeds or grass have 
little chance for growth. 
If the crop is likely to be too thick, 
it should be thinned sufficiently at the 
time of hoeing in order that there.may 
be a fair proportion of ears. 
This makes an excellent crop to feed 
green and large quantities are cured 
for late fall and winter. Shculd be 
harvested when in the milk to cure. 
From five to eight tons to the acre of 
cured fodder are raised with this treat- 
ment, which makes it one of the cheap- 
est and most profitable crops that can 
be produced on the farm for dairy pur- 
poses. 
While corn for fodder can be success- 
fully raised when even planted quite 
late, still for a general crop it will be 
found the mcst profitable when put into 
the ground as early as the common 
field varieties, in order that a proper 
degree of maturity may be reached be- 
fore it is wanted for use, as herein its 
value will largely consist. 

E.R. TOWLE. 
Franklin Co., Vermont. 


POULTRY YARD 


It will pay just as well proportion- 
ately, to look as carefully after the 
fowls as we’ do after the cattle. To be 
profitable they should be fed not merely 
for existence, but for growth and eggs. 
They should be fed for the purpose of 
increasing the value of the product. 
The intensity of our poultry interests 
is hardly understood. Though all farm- 
ers keep fowls there is very little sys- 
tematic work. Were we to take away 
from our agriculture the sum total of 
our yearly product of the poultry yard, 
we would take away one of our great 
items of revenue. 


A Massachusetts farmer is reported 
to be making $4,000 a year out of his 
poultry because he has caught on to 
the Knack of doing things in just the 
right way. The farm is the right place 
for chickens, and the man or the woman 
with the right qualifications can make 
the fortune if they make the effort. 

It is good time to s2t a hen—and, yes, 
to sell a hen—when the hen is ready. 
Part with them as soon as a price can 
be obtained which will give a fair re 
turn of profit. It is often wise to let 
them go when two-thirds grown, 
and it seldom, indeed, pays to keep 
them after they have reached maturity. 
The best ends are attained when the 
hens are kept in a good thriving con- 
dition. In such condition they will 
best resist disease, and all ailments are 
best warded off by removing the fowls 
to good, warm quartersin cold weather. 
Fowls which are overfed are not healthy 
neither will they lay regularly. 


Perhaps the ducks are getting too 
much corn and not enough vegetables 
if they are not laying yet. Although 
vegetables are pretty scarce, you can 
at least boil up the potato and turnip 
paringe and thicken the mess with bran 
for their morning meal. Bran scalded 
with hot milk makes for them an ex- 
cellent breakfast. 


It has been thought that poultry 
could not be successfully raised in large 
numbers, but the science of breeding 
and poultry manage ment has developed 
the way with the in:ubator and the 
separating of the flock into small num- 
bers. Improved breeds are kept by 
thousands by some of the larger poul 
trymen near the cities. 


The fattening of fowls for the market 
isathing which can be done quickly 
if the appetite is properly tempkd 

While thus crowding them it pays to 
give them clean food and often, rather 
than to keep a supply before them ajl 
the time. Do not sell your surplus 
roosters for a song, but shut them up 
in a quiet piace, and feed them heartily 
for two weeks. 

Taere is no better way of disposing 
of thesmall potatoes than to feed them 
to the chickens. Do not overfeed, and 
do not feed them alone, nor oftener 
than every second day. If fed too 
many their eggs will have light colored 
yelke, which a feed of corn, corn meal 
or clover hay will remedy. Food which 
makes yellow butter will make yellow 
yelks. 








ee ke ok oe a 
Manure is not a thing to be hoarded, 
like the miser’s gold, in the barnyard, 
but should be got as speedily as pos- 
sible into an investment in growing 
plants. There is a loss even in com- 
posted manures, and the smallest pos- 
sible loss when spread as soon as pos- 





, sible upon a sod. 


THE WAY SOME OF US LOOK 
AT IT. 


CaRLTON, N. C. 

Some time ago I saw an essay in this 
paper, read by a lady to Bertie County 
Alliance. I have since seen a reply to 
same in the Public Ledger, a little, one- 
horse goldbug paper published in 
Oxford, N. C., over the signature of 
“A Granville Lady.” It seems that 
the Bertie lady thought that it might 
be good to cut the salaries of some of 
the preachers in two in order that they 
might get a taste of what the toiling 
masses are experiencing. But the 
Granville lady thought it a shame to 
say such. 
Now, I would like to say just here— 
God forbid that I should eay or do 
anything to hinder the causs of Christ 
in the least. I want to see it go on 
ward and upward,and flourish on earth. 
I want to see every knee bow to Him 
who gave His life a ranson for all. 
Suppose the preachers’ salaries were 
cut in two in the middle and they only 
get $500 now where they got $1,000 
ten years ago. Would they not have 
the same purchasing power now a: 
then? 
Consult statistics, and by so doing 
you will find that corn (though the 
crop is very short), wheat, cotton, etc., 
are off about half. So we see that the 
products of the laborer are cut down 
half, while a salaried man’s has doubled. 
But my motto is, ‘‘Let every man 
give according as he has prospered.” 
You may approach the clergy on the 
subject of government, and they will 
tell you that this oppression is wrong. 
Something is wrong and that some- 
thing should be done to prevent this 
oppression. But when election day 
comes they (or some of them will) walk 
to the polls and vote for a continuation 
of oppression, and when they are 
called on to share in the consequences 
some one will raise the cry, ‘‘Don’t 


start at the house of God to begin re- 
form!” 


Tne two old parties are, beyond a 
doubt, responsible for the hard times. 
The Republican party tried for years 
and the Democratic party did fasten 
the single gold standard upon us. 
The hard times brought about by the 
depressing operation of the single gold 
standard are felteverywhere. The de- 
creasing purchasing power of human 
labor, as compared with gold, makes 
times hard; hard times breed discon- 
tent and a discontented population is 


& constant menace to peace and good 
order. 


There is but one real and permanent 
remedy for discontent, and that is for 
each government to see that the peo- 
ple are provided with a sufficient sup 
ply of money to make them proeper- 
ous and happy. They do not get their 
prcesperity and happiness from the 
money itself, but from the fact that a 
plentiful supply enables them to pro- 
vide for their household, educate their 
children, and to exchange the pro? ucts 
of their labor, ana to create weaith at 
a profit to themselves. A people can- 
not be prosperous when the purchas- 
ing power of their labor is constantly 
depreciating. Taey cannot be con- 
tent if they are not prosperous, 

Beneath the surface the money ques 
tion becomes a great moral and social 
question, and it would be well for our 
preschers, statesmen and politicians to 
study this aspect of it. What would 


charge of a flock of sheep that would 
feed such food to them in winter as 
would make them shed their wool, ard 
subject the poor creatures to the harsh 
winds of that season; or, what would 
you think of him if he permitted the 
wolves and bears to break through the 
hedgrs and tear his flock in pices, 
while he stocd aloof and did not at- 
tempt to mend the hedge that bis flock 
might rest in safety? Some of the 
ways of this world remind me of a 
fable Ionce read: ‘‘An unluckly fox 
fellinto a well. He had been strug- 
gling and battling all night to keep his 
head above water. He had become 
stiff with cold, and was just on the 
eave of giving up,.when a wolf ap 
peared at the top of the weil. The 
wolf looked over iato the well and 
said: ‘Mr. Fox, you seem to be in a 
bad box. I am sorry to see you in 
such a predicament. You have my 
heart felt sympathy.’ Whereupon, the 
fox replied: ‘Away with your sym- 
pathy! Idon’t wantit. The end ofa 
rope would do me more good than all 
the sympathy you could offer.’” Just 
so with the down-trodden, oppressed 
people. What they need is a helping 
hand to wrest them from the grasp of 
corporations and trusts Give the labor 
ing man a hundred cents for a dollar’s 
worth of work and you will hear no 
more howling from him. But he is 
going to howl longer and louder until 
he gets that. Stop and think! Look 
around you. Wherever you find ex 
treme poverty, as a general thing you 
find wickedness. 

If you look to the other extreme, 
you will be reminded of what Christ 
said: ‘‘How hardly shall those that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of 
‘Heaven. Now, the country needs re 





you think of a shepherd who hed | 


forming, and it must be. It must be 
done by the great middle class of peo- 
ple. And unless the best men of that 
class take hold and help to right the 
wrong the consequences will be: The 
two extremes are growing every day. 
Thousands of paupers are made every 
year and millions are springing up like 
mushrooms; both of these are brought 
on by vicious legislation. "Tis but 4 
a matter of a few years ‘‘under these 
corrupt laws” when the two extremes 
only will exist. The one will have 
wandered off and forgotten Ged, ‘“‘being 
wrapped up in their worldly goods; 
and the other will have become cor- 
rupted by poverty, having no respect 
fir himself nor anyone else. Then this 
country will have become a conglom- 
erated mass of corruption. War and 
bloodshed will follow. Who will be 
responsible for it? Somebody will, 
beyond a doubt. 
O. H. PaRHAM. 
———_—_— + 
“BLOOD TO THE HORSES’ BRI- 
DLES.” 





Hon. David H. Waite, ex Guvernor 
of Colorado, who has caused the cor- 
porations and money changers more 
uneasiness than any man of the pres 
ent time, has established a weekly re- 
form paper at Denver, Colo. It is 
chock full of good thoughts and terse 
sayings on living issues. It would be 
cheap at $1 per annum, but the price 
is 50 cts. The Governor is a broad, 
liberal thinker; he delves deeply and 
analy zes closely ; he is such a forceful 
writer that even those who differ with 
him delight to read his paper. He 
closed one of his recent speeches with 
the following significant paragraph: 
“Our weapons are argments and the 
ballot—a free ballot and a fair count. 
But if the money power shall attempt 
to sustain its usurpation by ‘the strong 
hand,’ we will meet that issue when it 
is forced upon us; for it is better, in- 
finitely better that blood should flow 
to the horses’ bridles, rather than our 
national liberties should be destroyed ” 
Every progressix e thinker should send 
50 cts to ‘Our National Crisis,” Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Strange 


waste of harness and shoe-leather! 
Vacuum Leather Oil zs des¢. Get acan 
at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half- 
pint to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to 
lake Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both 
ai use enough to find out ; if you 
don’t like it, take the can back and get 
the whole of your money. 
; Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere — handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


A $1 Magazine for 30 Cts. 


Send 30 cents an names of six peopie who 
might subscrive, and we will send you The St. 
Louis Magezineatuil year. The price of the 
megezine is $1 ayear A sauple copv and 
Aluminum Charm .cime size) with the Lord’s 
Prayer coinedin smallest characters, sent for 
10 cents. silver or stamps. No free copies, £0 


don't send poxials 
ST. LODUTS MAGAZINE, 
2819 01 ive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LIGHTNING HAY PRESS 


CIRCLE 
TO CIRCLE 














STEEL. "MOST RAPID AND POWERFUL 
K.C.HAY PRESS Co. 
S 


40, 
oR. 
f Ss: KANSAS CITY MO. 


Lodge Weekly 
Publishing Co., 


PROPRIETORS CF= 


The Lodge Weekly. 


An Fight-Page fraternal jourr 


| 
| 





“1, devoted to 
Ma-onry, Odd Fellows and K vig hts of Fythiaa. 
Official orvan of the orand Lodge I. O F. 
We are prepar dto do ati kinds of Bk ae 
Commercial Job P inting. Se dto us_ for esti- 
mates Ky-Laws, Constitntions, and School 
Catelogues a speciulty Good work and low 
prices. Give usatrial order. Address: 


Loige Week'y Publish ng Company, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


















are subject to 

peculiar ills. The 
right remedy for 
babies’ ills—especially 
worms and stomach 
disorders—is 


Frey’ s Vermifuge 
—has cured children for 50 years. Send 
for illus. book about the ills and the 
remedy. One bottle mailed for 25 cents. 

EK. & 8S. FREY, Paltimore, Md.. 





LAST 
County Officers, Attention! 
You must have 


SBLANE BOOFTS: 


Send your orders to 


NOTICE! 


BARNES BROS, RALEIGH, N. C., 


For anything in the wer of Blank Books or Job 
Priuting. 


They 
a 


will wait on yon promptly, give you 
first-c 


ss work, and at sati: factory prices. 


References: The Progressive Farmer, W H. 
Worth, Ailiance Business Agen y. (1655) 





the old 
cooking — What? 


saving % the cost. 


on every pail. Made 


ideas, 
COTTOLENE. 
Because it is clean, pure, healthful, economi- 
cal, and makes the most delicate and delicious 
food. 5 lbs. of Cottolene equals 7% lbs. of lard, 


genuine,with trademark—steer’s 
head in cotton-plant wreath— 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO. 


cemmaemeeniemanedl 












and revolutionized 
Why? 


Get the 





CESS) 
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only by 





Woot! 


IML. tmeity VY OOL6m IZille. 
Woot! 


WOOL! 





Send Your Wool 


And we will work it up for you at the 


1S of aR 620) | Cr 
Carding and Spinning 
Making Rough Jeans.................. 
Finished Jeans 


to Us This Season 


following prices and give you satisfac 


tion in goods and fair dealing: 


0 016: + 6 B66 6 OSE ES.0 6 6560666 5 > 
LET Se MCRD. _- 


“ per yd 


ee 


ay 


ee rr’ 


50 per pair 
1 25 each 


$2. 


We Keep all Colors of Knitting Tan and Jeans, Linseys, 
Blankets, Ete. 





cts. to 20 cts. for unworked Wool. 


A. ALLRED & SON, 


FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE. 
We will give in exchange for Goods 20 cts. to 25 cts. for worked Wool and 15 


We pay freight on all Wool shipped us, 
We will not pay express charges. Send for samples, prices, ete. 


Mt. Airy, N.C. 








Wants. 





WANTED—Every man who has land for sale 
to adveitise in The Progressive Farr.er. 


WANTED—Every man who raises blooded 
horses, cattle, hogs or chickens to advertise 
them in The Progressive Farmer. 

WANTED—500 manufacturers doing business 


in North Carolina to advertise their various in- 
dustries in The Progressive Farmer. 


Southern Railroad Company. 


Richmond and Danville and North Caro- 
lina Divisions. 








In Effect April 21st, 1895 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C,: 
b+ y for Durham, Oxford, Kander 





z ay son, Buffalo Lithia Springs, G oor 
10:35 boro, Winston-Salem, _ Salisbury. 
A.M. | Hickory, Asheville and Westerr 
North Carolina Pats: a Charlotte. 
and all Florida por _ Atlan Bir- 
4:19 jmingham, Mem New Orleans 
P. M. j} and ‘al points mpbis, and Southwest: 
Daily. | Danvi Richmond, Lznonware. 
ak oo and all points Nort. 
Pullman sleeping car from Raleigh t- 
ptt on train leaving at 4:10 
1:10 ay Selma, Goldsboro, Fa ayetteville, 
P.M. {roe Morehead Cit New 
Daily. }] Berne and ali points in Easterr 
LNorth Carolina. 
9:05 if 
f i 4 For Selma, Goldsboro, Wilson, Tar 
ally + boro and all Eastern Carolina pointa 
Fexc opt t 
Sunday. 
TRAINS pRRITS AT RALEIGH: 
die 
ret | 
ALLY, 
1:4 : Greensboro and ali point 
> m pe and South. 
Jaily. 
4:10 
Daily 
aily. 
} 10:15 | From Goldsboro. 
P. M. } 
Sun 


ex. Sun. 

PASSENGERS LEAVING RALEIGH AT 5.05 
a.m. make close connection at Green- 
boro for A points North and South 
also for all Western North ¢ Saroline 
points, arriving in Asheville 3.52 
m., and Charlotte 11:50 noon. Doubhe 
de aily trains between Raleigh, Char 
lotte and Atianta. 

No. 12, leaving Greensboro at 1:33 a. u2., ar- 

riving at palsies at 7:30 a. m., carries a sleeping 

car No.: leavitg Raleigh at 4:1) p. m., also 
carries asi looping ear. All trains leaving Ral- 
eigh for Greensboro connect there with fast 
th ough trains for the North and South, in- 
cluding two limited vestibules each way 

Through ticket; on sale at principal “stations 
to all points. For ratesor infermaiion, apply 
to aay agent of the Company, or to 

J.58. B. tHOMPEON, Supt. First Division, Dan- 


ille, Va. 
W. B. RYDER, Se sng Second Division, Char- 
otte, 2 
W.H GREEN, +A TURK, 


Financial reform, to be effective, 
roust go hand in hand with transpor- 
= and land reform.—People Tri- 

ne. 


WYNNE & ELLINGTON. 
Insurance and Real Estate and Stock Brokers, 


Buy and seli Stocks, Bonds and Real Estate on 
, 8mail Commission. 


Loans NEGOTIATED ON REAL ESTaTs. 
Office: No. 10 Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 11656) 








u Are Going to R 
SWEET POTATONS OR 1UBACCO, 
—You Should Use The— 
McSherry Automatic Transplanter. 


Three to tive acres perd 
wraun aoe pare ay ; set better and more 
Send for circnlars wy price 
SOULHERN FARM IMPLEMENT Co., 
249 Meeting Street « harleston, S.C. 
(Mention this paper. ) 





ry rer BY US, 
axel FY & FAITCHARD 





ufacturing © Oe. 


: an fows 


16s Acres 


Valuabie land, with improvements, 
for sale. Located seven and a half miles 
from Raleigh, N. C., and one half mile 
from Cary. Close to railroad, Well 
watered. PEELE & MAYNARD, Att’ys, 

(1453) Raleigh, N. C. 











50 cents 
a year, 


for a limited number is the 
price of the 


National Watchman, 


The Leading Reform Journal, 
Published at the National Capital, 
It is a neatly-printed sixteen- 
page journal, and should be 
read by every reformer. 
Sample Copies Sent on Application. 


NATIONAL WATCHMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Gen’l Many’r \E’ st’ 2 Sys m§ Gen’) Pass. Agt. 
Washington, I. Washineton. D.C 

















Advanced, thdrough, select. 


Boston. 


PB A CoB; Institute for Young Ladies 


RALEIGH, N.C. 


Particular attenrvion to advanced 


Art Regular Conservatory of Music—directors trom Leipsic and 
Send for new et catalogue to 


JAS. DINWIDDIE, M. A., University of Virgiula, Principal 








Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, 
Record of Membership................ 
Secretary’s Receipt Bc 
Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stub. 
Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub... 
Secretary’s Account Book 
Treasurer’s Account Book............. 
Minute Book, new kind............... 
Working Bulletins, (per dozen) 
State Constitutions, sad sid 
Rituals, 
National Constitutions, 
Application Blanks, 
Dunit Blanks, 
Withdrawal Cards, 
Delegate Credentials, 
Fraternally, 





0k, for dues, with sub 


Sec’y-Treas. N. ©, ¥. 8. 


USEFUL BOOKS. 
THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. 

AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS : 





Be }OKS THA’ 
THE NAMES 

new kind 25 cer te 
15 

25 


ee 
ee 
Ce 
eo) 


BARNES, 
A., Raleigh, N. C. 








